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FOREWORD 


A fundamental American political doctrine holds that government 
should be kept close to the people. While it is generally recognized 
that big metropolitan agglomerations demand big government, there 
is widespread agreement that the units of government should be no 
larger than necessary. It may prove seustits to manage the problems 
of growth and expansion of the National Capital region with a rela- 
tively modest structure of regional government if the existing local 
governments are able to work together in meeting regional problems. 
This philosophy underlies the present staff report on intergovern- 
mental relations prepared by Henry M. Bain, Jr., a consultant to the 
Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. Mr. Bain 
is a consultant in public administration and public affairs, who has 
participated in many research undertakings as consultant to the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, the National Science Foundation, the 
Brookings Institution, and other agencies. 

As the author points out, “The fundamental aim of this report has 
been to show how the capacity of local governments to deal with the 
new problems of the metropolitan age may be increased, and how the 
metropolitan constituency may be enabled to determine its affairs in 
a democratic way.” 

Dr. Robert C. Wood, committee consultant and assistant professor 
of political science at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, col- 
laborated in the organization and analysis of the factual material and 
in the preparation of the consultant’s recommendations for action. 


Freperick Guruem, Staff Director. 
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THE GOVERNING OF METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON 


I, INTRODUCTION 


When the men who framed our Constitution empowered Congress— 


to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district (not 
exceeding ten miles square) as may * * * become the seat of Government of 
the United States’ 

they can hardly have dreamed that there would some day be such a 
thing as a “Washington metropolitan area.” The newborn Republic 
was still very largely an agricultural land, and several of its largest 
cities could have been fitted comfortably within a 10-mile square. 
Even if the Founding Fathers foresaw the rapid growth of New York, 
Philadelphia, and other commercial centers, there was little reason 
for them to expect the “seat of Government” to become a metropolis. 
In the early years of the Republic, there was plenty of room for all of 
the officials and employees of the Federal Government to work and 
live within a few score city blocks lying to the north of the confluence 
of the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers. 

Now, more than 150 years later, there are more than 800,000 people 
living in the District of Columbia. The urbanized area extends far 
beyond the District’s boundaries, and the 1,489-square-mile “standard 
metropolitan area” defined by the Bureau of the Census now has a 
population of about 2 million. All signs point to continued expansion 
of the urbanized area, and the region’s population is expected to reach 
3 million or more by 1980. 

This twofold growth—in numbers of people and in the extent of the 
urbanized area—presents this, like all of the Nation’s metropolitan 
areas, with a wide range of problems. Each of these problems has 
two components. First, there are the physical, economic, and social 
conditions stemming from the pressure of population on scarce re- 
sources such as water and land, and from the ever-increasing complex- 
ity of life in a densely populated and highly technological setting. 
These conditions, calling for imaginative planning, ambitious con- 
struction programs, and skilled administration, would be stupendous 
challenges even if the whole metropolitan area were within a single 
governmental jurisdiction. 

But, second, the metropolitan area extends far beyond the Federal 
district established by the Constitution. The powers and resources 
which are essential to a solution of the area’s problems are divided 
among two States and several of their subdivisions, as well as the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and several Federal agencies. 


1 Constitution of the United States, art. 1, sec. 8, clause 17. 
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Expert analyses and public testimony presented to the joint com- 
mittee have identified some of the most pressing problems resulting 
from the growth of the Washington metropolitan area, and have 
pointed out some of the major decisions that must be made and acted 
upon if those problems are to be met. In many other fields of govern- 
mental action, which the committee has not dealt with at such length, 
there are areawide problems that call for attention. 

W hat are the prospects that the existing governmental agencies can 
make the decisions and carry out the « actions which will be needed to 
meet the challenges with which the area is faced? What changes in 
governmental structure and in the relations between governmental 
bodies are called for? These are the questions with which this report 
is concerned. 

THE APPROACH 


The usual study of this kind begins by contrasting the physical 
and economic unity of a metropolitan area with the fragmentation of 
governmental powers; and the dynamic character of metropolitan 
growth with the apparent inflexibility of governmental forms. 
Usually, such a study finds that governmental fragmentation and 
inflexibility make it impossible to provide public services with max- 
imum efficiency and economy, and the usual recommendations call for 
major governmental reorganization and reform. Often the fate of 
such a ‘report is a rejection of the recommendations, on the grounds 
that they are “politically infeasible.” 

This report takes a different approach. First, it proceeds on the 
premise that it is a mistake to view the governments of a metropolitan 
area as stubborn holdouts in an age of change. Such a view ignores 
the substantial adjustments and adaptations ‘that the units of govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas have undergone in response to new con- 
ditions. The report will therefore present a detailed account of the 
significant progress that has been made in forming new governmental 
agencies, or working out new relationships between existing units of 
government. The report will point to ways in which these trends 
might be fruitfully extended, and will indicate obstacles to further 
progress which should be removed. Only then will attention be 
focused on the problems whose solution appears to call for new forms 
of metropolitan government. 

Second, it is unrealistic to view governments simply as vehicles for 
providing a bundle of public services with maximum economy and 
efficiency. Governments are also institutions representing different 
social groups and economic interests, through which compromises 
among “conflicting interests are reached and political power is exer- 
cised. They do not surrender their prerogatives simply because other 
organizational forms are better suited to providing public services. 
This report therefore assumes that the principal units of local govern- 
ment in the Washington metropolitan area will successfully strive to 
maintain their separate identities, and will continue vigorously to 
perform a wide range of functions. The recommendations will be 
aimed at strengthening them to meet the new demands of the metro- 
politan environment, and using them as foundation stones in erecting 
a structure of metropolitan institutions to undertake functions that 
they cannot perform individually, rather than displacing them with 
a “supergovernment.” 





II. THE STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
IN THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


In the early decades of the Nation’s history, the District of Colum- 
bia had three municipalities within its boundaries—the cities of 
Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria. The part of the District 
containing Alex candria was retroceded to Virginia in 1846, and the 
remaining municipalities in the District were extinguished in 1871, 
leaving only a small number of units of local government within w hat 
is now the Washington metropolitan area. These were the District 
of Columbia, the counties in nearby Maryland and Virginia, the city 
of Alexandria, and a few other incorporated munic ipalities s, all of 
them small. 

Today, as its population moves past the 2 million mark, the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area still has only 67 units of government, and 
many of these are special districts and municipalities with limited 
powers. ‘There are only 7 jurisdictions exercising a substantially full 
range of governmental powers. These figures present a striking con- 
trast with the thousand-odd separate governments of the New “York 
metropolitan area, the 950 governments in Cook County, Ill., and the 
average of 150 school districts and more than 200 other units of 
government to be found in each of the 14 metropolitan areas with 
populations of more than 1 million". Furthermore, the figures for 
the Washington area are not much greater than they were several 
decades ago, showing that the area has resisted the almost universal 
tendency toward continuing governmental fragmentation. 

The governmental structure of the W ashington metropolitan area 
is thus in one sense much simpler than that of other large metropoli- 
tan areas. This is a very valuable asset, since the number of separate 
governmental jurisdictions in a metropolitan area is a good measure 
of the difficulty of that area’s governmental problem. As the number 
of governments increases, the prospects for joint action on common 
problems decrease. The multiplicity of governmental units works to 
obstruct communication and aequaintanceship among the governments 
and their officials, and it offers, in a geometrically expanding progres- 
sion, more opportunities for ‘misunderstanding and disagreement. 

Yet what Washington gains in terms of numerical simplicity, it 
loses in other ways. ‘The complexity of the Washington pattern stems 
from another kind of diversity—from the striking differences in the 
nature of the governmental units within the area. The combination 
of two State governments of widely different tradition and outlook, 
a Federal district, the Federal Government itself, and several local 
jurisdictions with different powers, governmental organization and 
political leadership, creates a pattern which in the end may make 


1U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. Census of Governments; 1957; vol. I, No. 2, Local 


Government in Standard Satapoltine Areas; U. S. Government Printing Office,’ Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1957. 
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adjustment to metropolitan conditions as difficult here as anywhere 
in the country. 

This chapter briefly describes the present governmental structure 
of the Washington metropolitan area, and points out some of the 
salient political, economic and social characteristics of each local 
jurisdiction, which must be considered in any attempt to adapt govern- 
mental machinery to metropolitan needs. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The District, after an ill-fated experiment in home rule between 
1871 and 1874, acquired the form of government under which the 
small city of the post-Civil War period “has grown to a population of 
nearly a million, with urban development filling almost all of the land 
inside its boundaries. Several features of the District’s government 
must be borne in mind when one considers the governmental problems 
of the Washington metropolitan area : 

1. Laws are enacted, taxes levied, and appropriations made by Con- 
gress, with the approval of the President. The committees on the 
District of Columbia of the two Houses of Congress, and the District 
of Columbia subcommittees of the Appropriations Committees, serve 
as the District’s “city council.” 

The District government is administered by a Commission of 
done persons appointed by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Two of these are District residents, and one is an officer 
in the Army’s Corps of Engineers. 

3. Thus the citizens of the District, almost alone among the peoples 
living under the flag of the United States, have no voice in the selec- 
tion of their legislators or executive officers. 

4, Certain municipal services are provided by Federal agencies. 
The Corps of Engineers produces the city’s water, the National Capi- 

tal Planning Commission serves as the District’s planning agency, the 

Office of National Capital Parks administers the park system, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare administers some 
Federal hospitals and institutions of higher learning which draw a 
meee part of their clientele from the District. 

The District of Columbia, or Federal agencies acting for it, per- 
Sduei not only the functions of a municipality, but all the functions of 
a State government, such as motor vehicle licensing, parole supervi- 
sion, and regulation of public utilities. 

From the metropolitan point of view, the most significant thing 
about the District’s government is the absence, not just of self-govern- 
ment, but of a strong and responsible municipal political leadership, 
which can deal effectively and authoritatively with the responsible 
decisionmakers in neighboring jurisdictions. The District Commis- 
sioners are severely handicapped in playing this role, since so many of 
the crucial decisions lie in other hands. Perhaps the most important 
present source of this kind of leadership is to be found in those Mem- 
bers of Congress’ committees on the District of Columbia who repre- 
sent nearby Maryland and Virginia. They alone, of all the Members 
of Congress, represent constituencies having a direct interest in the 
affairs of this metropolitan area, and they have a special incentive to 
take the lead in enabling the District to fulfill its responsibilities in 
the larger metropolitan community. 
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The District also significantly lacks the kind of industrial and 
financial leadership which has played an important role in revitalizin 
the government and economy of some other cities. The largest pri- 
vate enterprises in Washington are insignificant when compared with 
some of the giant industrial and financial interests which have thrown 
their resources behind efforts at municipal improvement elsewhere. 
The largest employer, the Federal Government, does not produce com- 
munity leaders of the same stature as the dominant industries of other 
cities, since few of its top executives become permanent residents of 
Washington. And the Federal Government itself has, unfortunately, 
until now failed to provide the leadership that it owes the city. 

The District of Columbia is the metropolitan area’s “core city,” and 
like many another core city it has been undergoing striking changes 
as the upper- and middle-income groups move into the suburbs, to be 
replaced by low-income families, many coming here from other parts 
of the Nation. Of the many resulting governmental problems, the 
financial is the greatest. The District’s low-income residents and its 
daytime population of suburbanites make ever-increasing demands for 
public services, while the tax base suffers from the trend of popula- 
tion and trade to the suburbs. Lack of financial resources in turn 
makes it difficult to undertake the public improvements necessary to 
reverse this trend. The situation is worsened by the fact that the 
District does not obtain from its principal industry, the Federal 
Government, the income which any other city would obtain in tax 
revenues from an employer of comparable size. 


THE COUNTIES AND INDEPENDENT CITIES 


Outside the District of Columbia, the counties have always been 
the preeminent units of government, responsible for police protection, 
administration of justice, education, administration of public health 
and welfare activities, tax collection, and the other principal govern- 
mental functions. The only other subdivisions performing such a 
wide range of functions are the two independent cities in nearby 
Virginia, which perform substantially the same functions as a county 
and are not part of any county. 

Of the 6 counties and independent cities in the Washington metro- 
politan area, 3 are densely populated, and provide most of the usual 
urban services throughout their territory. These are Arlington 
County and the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church in Virginia. 
The other three subdivisions, Fairfax County in Virginia and Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, combine some 
densely populated communities, not a few of them already more than 
a half-century old, with some sections that are still eneively rural and 
very little touched by the growth of the metropolis. The governments 
of these three counties offer a wide range of urban services in the 
built-up areas, while they still perform only the basic countywide 
functions in the remaining rural areas. Between the densely popu- 
lated and the rural sections, each county has a broad band of land 
that is now undergoing development—it is there that many of the 
_region’s crucial governmental problems come to a focus, as growing 
populations demand new services and impose increasing burdens on 
the whole region’s resources and public facilities. 
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The suburban jurisdictions, in contrast to the District of Columbia, 
have a vigorous brand of self-government, though State officials play 
an important part in some local functions and the approval of the 
State legislature is in most cases necessary for local legislation. The 
new suburban residents have had a powerful impact on what were 
once esentially rural and smalltown units of government. The subur- 
banites have demanded a higher level of public services and the reform 
of governmental institutions along urban lines. Their efforts have 
met with varying success, as the political organizations whose roots 
lie in the preexisting communities have been torn between the differing 
expectations of two groups: the older residents, the commercial inter- 
ests, and others whic h are oriented toward the local communities; and 
the new suburbanites whose life is largely centered on the city of 
Washington. 

The institutions of local government have been modified greatly in 
the counties of Arlington and Montgomery, which are organized very 
differently from most other counties in their States. Montgomery 
County has a home-rule charter, which vests local legislative powers 
in a county council, rather than in the State legislature. The county 
also has a county manager, centralized purchasing, and many other 
features of urban government which are not often found in a county. 
Arlington is one of the few counties in Virginia that builds and repairs 
local streets and roads, and it, too, has a county manager. 

There has been less change, so far, in Prince Georges and Fairfax 
Counties, though the latter has adopted the county -executive form of 
government and has recently been presented with some far-reaching 
proposals for governmental reorganization. The cities of Alexandria 
and Falls Church, of course, have municipal governments, but there 
the conflict between the interests of the older and the newer residents 
can be seen. The varying degrees of willingness and ability of the 
local units to act on metropolitan problems, as reflected in their forms 
of government, may go far to determine what courses of action are 
feasible on an areawide basis. 

Population changes have had an effect on political organization, too. 
Nonpartisan politic: al movements have partially replaced the two- party 
system in elections to county office in Arlington, and a nonpartisan 
movement played a part in reorganizing Montgomery County’s gov- 
ernment. The new residents have also shifted the balance of power 
between the two major parties, so that local Republican candidates 
have on occasion carried counties that were in the past unshakably 
Democratic, such as Montgomery and Fairfax. Within the parties, 
the contest between old and new residents, and between suburban and 
rural interests, has led to partial changes in party leadership and 
in the kind of candidate that is put forth. Political leadership 
has to a limited extent linked the governments of the suburban 
jurisdictions. This is especially true in Maryland, where representa- 
tives of Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties have long w orked 
together in the legislature on matters affecting the two counties, such 
as water and sewerage, and park and planning legislation. The 
northern Virginia jurisdictions were at one time linked by member- 
ship in the State political organization, but the influx of suburban 
voters has partially shifted power to other hands, ending this tie 
between the jurisdictions. Some of the new local political leaders 
have found themselves out of step with the dominant elements in 
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the State governments, which draw their strength from quite different 
sources. 

The suburban jurisdictions face continuing financial problems of 
a different kind from those of the District. Continued population 
growth calls for construction of schools, highways, and other facili- 
ties, putting a severe strain on local tax resources. The rising costs 
of government are borne largely by the owners of residential property, 
although efforts are being made to attract taxpaying industries to the 
suburban areas. 


MUNICIPALITIES AND SPECIAL DISTRICTS 


The smaller units of government in the area are the incorporated 
cities and towns and the special districts. While a few of the former 
are old country towns, most of the municipalities and special districts 
were created in the course of suburbanization during the last 75 years, 
to provide the suburban residents with streets, sidewalks, street lights, 
refuse collection, police protection, and other services which the county 
governments did not provide in the fashion that the suburbanites 
demanded, if they provided them at all. 

Some of the municipalities offer the full range of services open to 
them under State constitutions and legislation while other municipali- 
ties and special districts perform only a few functions, and some of 
the districts simply serve as the means of the county’s providing a 
higher level of services to areas whose taxpayers are willing to pay for 
them. The constitutions and laws of both States give the residents 
of a populated area considerable freedom in incorporating, governing 
themselves, adding to their territory, and undertaking various func- 
tions, with a minimum of control by the county governments. 

The governnients of cities and towns, generally nonpartisan, have 
confined themselves to local matters, but they are ever jealous of their 
powers, and their independence is protected by the laws of both Mary- 
land and Virginia. They can be expected to show an unrelenting 
interest in retaining their prerogatives, and in expanding their func- 
tions whenever the county governments do not provide the kind and 
quality of services that their residents desire. The rather simple struc- 
ture of formal governmental institutions in the Washington area could 
become more complex if the existing units of government fail to meet 
the needs of the people, leading to the for mation of new local units. 
This seems most likely in Fairfax County, although that county is 
considering proposals to avert such a development. 


REGIONAL AND SUBREGIONAL AGENCIES 


There are two governmental agencies whose responsibilities cover 
regions that include all or substantially all of the Washington metro- 
polit anarea. They are the National Capital Regional Planning Coun- 
cil, created by an act of Congress in 1952, and the Interstate C ommis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin, formed by interstate compact in 
1941. A third such agency is proposed by an interstate compact, 
already approved by the Virginia Legislature, which would establish 
a Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Commission to regulate mass 
transportation in most of the area. 

For some purposes, then, the Washington metropolitan area is a 


= 
part of larger regions, w hose limits are defined by watershed lines or 
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other boundaries that are relevant in dealing with particular prob- 
lems. For other purposes, the Washington metropolitan area itself, 
as defined by the Bureau of the Census, constitutes a meaningful 
region. This region may in turn, for some purposes, be divided ‘into 
three subregions, which are workable units for the performance or 
coordination of certain governmental functions. 

One of the dividers is the Potomac River. The Potomac is, first of 
all, a State line, and the many governmental functions which are un- 
der State rather than local control will continue to display variations 
within the region. The river is, second, one of the Nation’s major cul- 
tural dividing lines, separating the border States from the South, and 
variations in some governmental institutions and practices in the re- 
gion will continue to reflect this fact. Third, the Potomac is a major 
physical barrier, serving as a natural divider in the performance of 
some governmental functions. 

The second divider is mostly manmade, rather than natural, but it is 
probably almost as completely fixed a feature of the region. This is 
the boundary line of the District of Columbia, which sets off the non- 
self-governing Federal district from the two States. Although the 
remaining sides of the 10-mile square do not conform to geographical 
features, they do set off an area that has long been governed as a unit 
and whose major capital fixtures, such as the water and sew erage sys- 
tems, are designed as units. 

The Potomac River and the District of Columbia line divide the 
region into three subregions: The District of Columbia, and the Mary- 
land and Virginia environs. The District, of course, ‘already consti- 
tutes a fully integrated governmental unit. ’ Subregional agencies have 
been created to perform governmental functions in each of the 
other two subregions. The oldest of these is the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission, established in 1918, which provides water and 
sewerage service to Washington’s Maryland suburbs. In 1927 the 
Maryland legislature established the Maryland-National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, to perform the functions indicated by its 
title in the suburbs. On the other side of the Potomac, the Northern 
Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Development Commission 
was established in 1948, the Regional Juvenile Detention Commission 
for Northern Virginia was formed in 1956, and a Northern Virginia 
Regional Park Authority is now in the process of formation. 

The subregional agencies in Maryland, the WSSC and the 
MNCPPC, were long almost entirely under the control of the Demo- 
cratic organizations in Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, 
since their members were appointed by Democratic governors on the 
recommendation of the county Democratic committees and the county 
governing bodies had no control over them. Now, however, their 
members are appointed by the county governing bodies, and there is a 
trend toward vesting at least some control over their actions in the 
county governments, “especially i in Montgomery County. They remain 
exceptionally powerful agencies of their kind, however, in that they 
have their own financial resources in the form of taxes on property 
within their districts, which no other regional or subregional agency 
in the area possesses. The subregional agencies in Virginia are much 
more dependent on the local governing bodies, both for financial sup- 
port and for approval of their proposals. 
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THE STATES 


In addition to the local agencies of government, State agencies play 
an important part in the performance of several functions in the 
Washington area. Some of the departments of the county and city 
governments of Maryland and Virginia, such as the education, health, 
and welfare departments, are under close supervision by State agencies. 
The State highway departments decide on the location of main high- 
ways, which they also build and maintain. The counties and cities 
have to turn to the State legislatures for statutory authorization to 
take certain kinds of action, and the State governments also influence 
local government by their allocation of grants-in-aid and shared 
revenues, 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Finally, Federal agencies figure prominently in the government of 
the Washington metropolitan area. First, as was pointed out above, 
such agencies perform some functions for the District of Columbia, 
including water supply, planning, and park administration. Some 
of these activities were initially Feta ldin by the Federal Govern- 
ment because of its special interest in the character of the Capital City, 
while in other cases the Federal Government has simply taken ad- 
vantage of the availability of Federal personnel and institutions to 
discharge its responsibility to the inhabitants of the District in an 
economical manner. 

Second, some Federal programs have an important effect on every 
metropolitan area in the country, including this one. For instance, 
the Bureau of Public Roads approves highway plans before it allocates 
Federal aid, and the Housing and Home Finance Agency reviews re- 
development and public housing plans. 

Third, the Federal Government’s activities as the region’s major 
employer and landowner have an effect on both the District and the 
surrounding jurisdictions. Federal decisions on the location of new 
office buildings and other major installations are among the most 
critical factors in the growth of the region. 


SUMMARY 


From this review of the area’s governmental and political structure, 
it is easy to see that the various parts of the Washington metropolitan 
area, however interdependent, are not uniform. Rather, these parts 
display striking differences in interests and attitudes. Any proposals 
for governmental reorganization that aim simply to maximize the 
efficiency with which certain governmental services are performed, are 
likely to meet resistance from one or another of the governmental 
bodies whose assent is required. Any proposals which seek to increase 
the welfare of the area as a whole, without taking note of how the 
benefits and the costs are distributed among the different subdivisions, 
are likely to be ruled out as politically infeasible. A more promising 
approach is to be found in encouraging and assisting the existin 
governments to work together in each field of mutual concern, an 
bringing their responsible political leadership into institutions of 


metropolitan decisionmaking to deal with matters that call for unified 
planning and action. 








Ill. THE RECORD OF GOVERNMENTAL ACTION ON AREA 
PROBLEMS 


For more than a century after the National Capital was established 
at Washington, the city and its environs could be adequately provided 
with public services by the governments of the District of Columbia 
and the surrounding counties and cities, acting independently of one 
another. But the growth of the suburban areas that began around 
the turn of the century presented conditions that called for something 
more than independent action by the existing units of government. 
The response was slow at first, but in time there were some important 
changes in the structure of local government and in the way the local 
governments do their jobs. These changes have proceeded at an ever- 
faster pace in recent years. They include the creation of new govern- 
mental bodies whose responsibilities transcend the boundaries of the 
local jurisdictions, the establishment of committees and councils which 
bring local officials together to consider common problems, and the 
negotiation of cooperative agreements among the local governmental 
units. 

Most of the early developments were concerned with water supply, 
sewage disposal, and park development. In more recent years, there 
has been some progress toward areawide cooperation in p oro 
every field of governmental activity. A landmark in this trend wa 
the formation in 1957 of the W ashington Metropolitan Riglone] 
Conference, the first areawide group to concern itself with the ‘whole 
range of metropolitan problems, and the first to be made up of the 
top- ‘level officials of the area—members of the local governing bodies 
and State legislatures. 

Any efforts to create governmental machinery for dealing with 
the area’s problems should be based on a full understanding of what 
has already been accomplished along these lines. The experience so 
far accumulated, some of it extending back over a period of 40 years, 
provides a solid basis for further dev elopment. Only when we have 
exhausted the possibilities opened up by past experience do we need 
to consider new forms of metropolitan government. 

This chapter describes the progress that has been made in each 
major field of governmental activity, in creating governmental institu- 
tions to deal with problems that transcend jurisdictional boundary 
lines. Each section describes the regional or subregional organizations 
that have been established, and the cooperative arrangements that 
have been worked out between existing governmental units... Each 


1To obtain the information set forth in this chapter, the Joint Committee’s consultant 
prepared a questionnaire which asked for detailed information on arrangements for 
cooperation between the local units of government. The Joint Committee sent the 
qouemnonea ies to the local governing bodies, some of which in turn referred it to their 
department heads and independent local officers such as judges. The replies that were 
received were supplemented by interviews with many of the local officials, as well as by 
reference to the few relevant published sources of information. The responses of the local 
officials quoted or cited in the following pages were offered in reply to the Joint Committee's 
request for constructive suggestions on ways of dealing with area problems, and should be 


10 
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section points to problems calling for further action on a regional or 
subregional basis, and each describes some possible organizational 
arrangements for dealing with these problems. The aim here is to 
show what has been accomplished to date, to point out the needs that 
have not yet been met, and to lay out for consideration a wide range of 
possible organizational forms. Later chapters will consider each of 
the main possible kinds of organization or cooperative arrangement, 
and will make some proposals. 


WATER SUPPLY 
Production 

There are three different ways in which water is produced for areas 
lar ee the existing political subdivisions: 

The W ashington Aqueduct, an agency of the Army’s Corps of 
cipboan not only produces water for the District of Columbia, 
but also has statutory authority to supply water to the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission, to Arlington County, and to Falls 
Church and other local authorities in Virginia. Arlington County 
secures all of its water from the Washington Aqueduct, reimbursing 
the District of Columbia for operating and capital costs.° Arlington 
County in the same way receives and pays for all of the water required 
by the Falls Church system, transmitting the water to the city and 
receiving reimbursement for the amount it pays the District, plus 
a charge for ¢ arrying the water across the Potomac.® At the request 
of Falls Church, the Washington Aqueduct installed in its new Little 
Falls Dama pipeline connecting with the District water supply. Falls 
Church agreed to pay for the pipeline, which will replace the Arling- 
ton line as the ¢ ‘ity’s connection with the District supply.’ The F airfax 
County Water Authority has discussed with the District of Columbia 
and the Corps of Engineers the possibility of securing water for its 
projec ‘ted system from the District supply. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, an agency ere- 
ated by State law,® was until recently the only producer of water in 
the suburban areas of Montgomery and Prince Georges counties. The 
commission produced water not only for its own distribution system, 
but for two municipalities having their own distribution systems— 
Rockville * and Greenbelt.*° The city of Rockville, however, has just 
built its own intake and waterworks on the Potomac River and hence- 
forth proposes to produce all of its own water. 


interpreted in that spirit. Many of these suggestions are of a tentative character, and 

they do not necessarily represent the official positions of the respective governing bodies. 
No detailed or extensive reference has been made to the numerous staff studies published 

by the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, but the existence of these 


reports should be noted as forming part of the background of the present study. 
239 Stat. 1048 (1917). 


744 Stat. 251 (1926). 
‘61 Stat. 181 (1947). 
» Agreement between Secretary of War and Arlington County, January 10, 1927; and 

later amendments. 

* Agreement between Arlington County and city of Falls Church, October 7, 1950. 

‘ Agreement between the Chief of Engineers and city of Falls Church, December 1, 1954. 

® Maryland Laws, 1918, ch. 122; and subsequent enactments. Published in the Code of 
Local Public Laws of Prince Georges County (1953), secs. 1537-1647. Reprinted by the 
Commission as Laws of the Washington Suburban Sanitary District (1953 and supplements 
in odd years). 

® Agre ement between Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission and city of Rockville, 
February 25, 1954. 


Agreement between Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission 


and Resettlement 
Administration (now city of Greenbelt), May 25, 1936. 


32895—58——_2 
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The Washington Surburban Sanitary Commission was authorized 
in 1953 to supply water to parts of Howard County 4 and Anne 
Arundel County.** Water is produced for a Howard County agency 
under this authorization.** The commission has asked the Montgom- 
ery and Prince Georges County delegations to the 1959 session of the 
Maryland General Assembly for statutory authority to enter into 
agreements relating to water and sewerage systems with other counties 
on the Potomac and Patuxent Rivers. 

The commission finances its operations by front-foot benefit as- 
sessments, service charges, and an ad valorem tax on property assessed 
for county tax purposes within the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
District. The commission has 6 members, 2 appointed by the gov- 
erning body of each county and 1 appointed by the Governor from 
= county. 

3. Arlington County, the Alexandria Water Co., and Falls Church 
supply parts of Fairfax County with water by extensions of their own 
distribution systems into the county. The extensions by Arlington 
County have been made by agreement with Fairfax County, while 
the extensions by the other two: systems have not. 

A fourth potential arrangement for producing water for more than 
a single jurisdiction is offered by the Virginia Water and Sewer 
Authorities Act,° which authorizes the governing bodies of one or 
more jurisdictions to form an authority after approval by referendum. 
The only water authority in the Virginia suburbs is the Fairfax 
County Water Authority, which is limited toa single county. 

Water is thus produced for almost all of the urbanized portions of 
the metropolitan area by two large producers (the Washington Aque- 
duct) and the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission) and two 
smaller ones (Rockville and the Alexandria Water Co.). The only 
other water producers are the numerous small ones in Fairfax County. 

The area has thus realized a large share of the economies offered by 
the large-scale production of water, and it has gained some of the 
advantages that accompany the integrated planning and construction 

of water works. A still greater degree of integration will prove 
economical, and indeed essential, before long. 

First, large- scale production "facilities will have to be made avail- 
able to the parts of Fairfax County not already served by such facili- 
ties. This might be accomplished by the Fairfax County Water 
Authority, which is now making plans to connect with the District of 
Columbia water supply or tap the Potomac itself, and which is also 
discussing with the city of Alexandria the possibility of the joint 
purchase of the Alexandria Water Co. Or it might be accomplished 
by an authority embracing the whole of northern Virginia. 

Second, the production of water requires integration, or at least 
coordination, of planning and construction on an areawide basis. The 


present arr angements fall short of meeting the area’s needs in three 
respects: 


“Laws of the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission (1953), secs. 1632-1638. 
12 Thid., sees. 1639-1647. 


18 Agreement between Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission and Howard County 
Metropolitan Commission, October 25, 1954 


4% Joint Policy, Arlington County and Fairfax County, August 28, 1948; revised effective 
January 1, 19 


57. 
% Code of Virginia, 1950, sec. 22.1. 
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(1) There is now no agency or arrangement for planning and co- 
ordinating the construction of intakes and purification plants. This 
situation may lead to the construction of facilities that do not represent 
the most economical provision for the water needs of the area as a 
whole. The dam that the town of Fairfax proposes to build on Goose 
Creek is an example of a facility that may not meet this test. 

(2) There is no provision for regulating withdrawal of stream 
waters, or allocating water in times aiaetnae This situation may 
lead to an inequity in the provision of water to different parts of the 
area in a time of shortage. 

(3) Each connection between the District of Columbia supply and 
any of the Virginia systems is separately negotiated. The Virginia 
jurisdictions have not joined in planning and building consolidated 
cross-river connections to the District supply. This may lead to in- 
efficient arrangements for bringing water across the Potomac into 
Virginia. The failure of Falls Church to make its connection in part- 
nership with Fairfax County has been criticized on this ground. 

A greater degree of coordination might be achieved in any of 
several ways: by creating a new agency to acquire existing production 
facilities and “wholesale” water to distribution systems throughout the 
area, by assigning this role to the Washington Aqueduct, or by estab- 
lishing an areawide body to coordinate the activities of the existing 
production agencies. 


Distribution 

Two methods have been used to distribute water to areas extending 
across jurisdictional boundaries: 

1. The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission operates the 
only distribution system in the Maryland suburbs, except for that of 
the city of Rockv “ie. The commission has just taken over the opera- 
tion of the distribution system of the city of Greenbelt, for which it 
was already serving as producer.“ The commission also operates 
the distribution system of the Howard County Metropolitan Commis- 
sion, to which it provides water.” 

2. The distribution systems of Arlington County, the Alexandria 
Water Co., and the city of Falls Church have been extended into 
Fairfax County, as noted above. 

The existing distribution systems cooperate in several ways: 

1. There are emergency connections between each of the major con- 
tiguous systems in the area. There are seven metered connections 
between the systems of the District of Columbia and the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission.* The Sanitary Commission regu- 
larly purchases water from the District during the summer months. 
Interconnections between the Arlington County and Falls Church 
systems are available in case of emergency.” The systems of the 
Alexandria Water Co. and frington County are connected for 


eat needs, and each system has agreed to pay for any water 
supplied bj ied by the other. 


2 1 fe Keeani between Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission and city of Greenbelt, 
October 29, 1958. 


17 Agreement between Washington a Sanitary Commission and Howard County 
‘Metropolitan Commission, October 25, 


18 Agreement between District of Columbia and Washington Suburban Sanitary Commis- 
sion, March 1, 1930; and others. 


19 ‘Agreement between Arlington County and city of Falls Church, October 7, 1950. 
» Agreement between Arlington County and Alexandria Water Co., December 4, 1948. 
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2. Some of the systems serve areas lying just across their boundary 
lines when the topography or the location of their tanks, pumps, and 
pipelines makes this the easier course. The District of Columbia and 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission do so by mutual 
agreement,” and Falls Church serves two small areas in Arlington 
County. 

3. Some of the water systems engage in an informal exchange of 
supplies and equipment in emergencies. 

While the distribution of water does not call for as much areawide 
coordination as its production, some additional consolidation and 
coordination is called for : 

1. An integrated distribution system is needed in Fairfax County. 
This might be provided either by the Fairfax County Water Authority 
or by anorthern Virginia water authority. 

2. There is no organization or arrangement for allocating service 
areas to distribution systems, or for regulating the rates of publicly 
owned systems outside their own jurisdictional boundaries. This has 
created a problem in Fairfax County, where Falls Church and several 
other systems have preempted a large part of the prospective service 
area of a Fairfax County distribution system, and Falls Church has 
taken steps to acquire the only storage site for purified water capable 
of serving the whole county (at Tyson’s Corner). Falls Church 
serves three times as many consumers in the county as it does within 
its own boundaries, charging them at a rate several times as great as 
the city pays Arlington County. The unregulated expansion of several 
distribution systems in Fairfax County cannot be depended upon to 
provide that area with water in an chacient manner or at equitable 
rates. The formation of a water distribution authority or a body to 
regulate the activities of distribution systems appears to be necessary 
in northern Virginia. 

A similar problem may arise in Montgomery County, where the 
city of Rockville has asked the county council for permission to serve 
the areas adjoining the pipeline running from its Potomac River 
waterworks tothe city. 

3. Water service is extended into new areas by the various water 
systems, without participation by any other agency. There is thus 
no regular means for coordinating the extension of water lines with 
land use planning, highway programs, and other governmental func- 
tions. Some organizational arrangements are needed to provide this 
coordination. One possibility would be to require the water distribu- 
tion agencies to refer their plans to the regional and subregional plan- 
ning bodies before decisions are made. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Collection 

As in the case of water distribution, two methods have been used 
to serve areas that extend across jurisdictional boundaries: 

1. The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission operates a 
collection system throughout the Maryland suburbs, except for the 
city of Rockville. The commission has just begun to operate the 
formerly independent system in Greenbelt, by agreement with the 


“1 Agreement between District of Columbia and Washington Suburban Sanitary Com 
mission, March 1, 1930; and others. 
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city’ The commission’s request for legislative authority to enter 
into cooperative arrangements with counties bordering the Patuxent 
and Potomac Rivers applies to sewerage as well as water service. 

2. Arlington County has extended its sewer system into parts of 
Fairfax County, under the agreement that also provides for exten- 
sion of water service.” 

Some sewer systems also serve properties just across their bound- 
ary lines, just as the water systems do, when the topography so dic- 
tates. 

The principal deficiency in the existing arrangements for sewage 
collection stems from the fact that there are only limited provisions 
for coordinating the extension of sewer lines with other public serv- 
ices. The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission is required by 
law to notify the Maryland- National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission of plans for any major extension of its sanitary sewerage sys- 
tem.** The latter commission may submit “comments, suggestions, 
or criticism” on the plans, but the sanitary commission is not bound 
to modify its plans. There is no corresponding arrangement in north- 
ern Virginia. The lack of stronger provisions for coordinating sewer 
(and w ater) extensions with planning, transportation, and other gov- 
ernmental functions may result in the provision of some public services 
in a newly developing area while other, complementary services are 
not yet available. At the same time, one of the most effective means 
of guiding the course of private development along the lines laid down 
in master plans is lost. As in the case of waterline extensions, the 
most likely remedy would appear to be to require that plans for new 
sewer lines be referred to the regional and subregional planning com- 
missions, which would have the power at least to offer reeommenda- 
tions on the plans, and perhaps to approve or disapprove them. 


Conveyance and treatment 


A number of agreements provide for drainage of sewage across a 
boundary line into a neighboring system, when the natur al drainage 
system makes this the only alternative to expensive pumping opera- 
tions or uneconomically small and poorly located treatment plants, 
The areas thus served range in size from a few acres to major water- 
sheds. 

The District of Columbia has thus for many years, under statutory 
authority,” received sewage from trunk sewers of ‘the W: ashington 
Suburba an Sanitary Commission in the stream valleys north of W ‘ash- 
ington. Some smaller drainage areas are also served across the 
District line by one system or ‘the other. In 1954 the agreements 
under which this had been done for 20 years were revised to change 
the terms of payment by the sanitary commission.*” The commission 
now pays the operating, repair, and maintenance costs of each District 
facility which handles Maryland sewage, in proportion to its use of 
that facility, plus a 4-percent over head charge. The commission also 


ed 


_* Agreement between Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission and city of Greenbelt, 
October 29, 1958. 

% Joint policy, Arlington County and Fairfax County, August 28, 1948. 

*% Laws of the Washington Suburban Sanitary District (1955 supplement), sec. 1590A. 

*39 Stat. 717 (1916). 

* Agreements between District of Columbia and Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission, June 3, 1924, and July 27, 1926. 


7 Agreement between District of Columbia and Washington Suburban Sanitary Commis- 
sion, August 12, 1954. 
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makes an annual payment toward the capital costs of such facilities 
already in existence, and it puts up its share of the capital cost of new 
facilities, again based on its proportion of the total prospective use 
of those facilities. Under the new agreement, the commission made 
a substantial contribution toward the cost of expanding the District’s 

treatment plant at Blue Plains, closed down its main treatment plant 
on the Anacostia River, and now delivers all sewage to the District for 
treatment (except for a small amount treated at Gaithersburg until 
that town’s system is connected with the rest of the commission’s 
system). This arrangement has given satisfaction to both contracting 
—— and has removed a major source of pollution on the Anacostia 

iver 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission in turn receives 
all of the sewage of the city of Rockville.* In 1956 the agreement 
providing for this was revised to set terms of payment by the city 
comparable to those which govern payments by the commission to the 
District of Columbia.2® The commission also will dispose of the sewage 
from the Greenbelt system when its trunk sewer reaches that vicinity. 30 

The Arlington County system receives sewage from parts of the 
Four-Mile Run watershed lying in Falls Church, Fairfax County, 
and Alexandria, and conveys it through a trunk sewer to a county 
treatment plant. Falls Church made a lump-sum contribution to cover 
its share of the cost of building the trunk sewer and treatment plant, 
and it pays a share of the operating costs, equal to its proportion of all 
connections to the system.** Alexandria is contributing its share of 
construction costs in 10 annual installments, and it pays a fixed yearly 
service charge for each dwelling unit or equivalent connected to the 
system.*? Arlington divided the remaining construction costs with 
Fairfax County in proportion to the area served in each county, and 
Fairfax County pays a proportion of the operating costs equal to its 
proportion of the total number of connections.** 

In 1953 the Alexandria Sanitary Authority agreed to devote ap- 
proximately one-third of the capacity of its treatment plant and trunk 
sewer to sewage originating in part of Fairfax County’s portion of the 
Cameron Run watershed. The flow of sewage from county sewers is 
metered, and the county makes annual payments to cover its share of 
capital and operating costs of the trunk sewer and treatment plant. 

When the Federal Government built a trunk sewer on Tripp’s Run 
in Fairfax County during the 1940’s, it entered into an agreement 
with Falls Church providing that sewage originating in the Falls 
Church portion of that watershed would be received by the trunk, on 
payment of an annual charge based on the number of connections in 
the city’s part of the watershed.*® Fairfax County acquired the trunk 
from the Federal Government in 1950, and the agreement was later 
renegotiated between the county and the city.*° “The city makes a 





otas aso between Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission and city of Rockville, 
ay ) 


2 Agreement between Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission and city of Rockville, 
January 24, 19 


jue Agreement between Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission and city of Greenbelt, 
ctober 

1 Agreement between Arlington County and town of Falls Church, June 15, 1935. 

82 Agreement between Arlington County and city of Alexandria, December 6, 1954. 

33 Agreement between Arlington County and Fairfax County, February 9, 1952. 

* Agreement between city of Alexandria and Fairfax County, November 1, 19538. 

% Agreement between Federal Government and town of Falls Church, April 22, 1944, 

%* Agreement between Fairfax County and city of Falls Church, April 29, 1957. 
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payment, still based on the number of connections within the city’s 
part of the watershed, for the operation and maintenance of the trunk 
and a new treatment plant, and for debt service charges of the plant. 

Falls Church plans to negotiate an agreement with Fairfax County 
providing for payment by the county for the conveyance through the 
city’s trunks of sewage originating in the county above the city, to 
the county trunks below it. Some sewage is already handled in this 
way, and the amount will increase. 

An act of Congress in 1958 authorized the District of Columbia to 
enter into agreements with Virginia authorities, under which the 
District would receive and treat Virginia sewage in return for pay- 
ment of the concommitant construction and operating costs, including 
administrative expenses, interest, and amortization.** Fairfax Count 
is now making plans for the extension of its sewerage system whic 
contemplate the transmission of sewage from parts of the county to 
the District of Columbia, and the formulation of the necessary agree- 
ment has been discussed by representatives of Fairfax and Arlington 
counties and the District. 

In addition to the formal agreements for the construction of sewage 
facilities, there is frequent exchange of information and discussion 
of technical questions by the staff personnel of the northern Virginia 
sanitation departments, on the operation of treatment plants and 
pumping stations and other aspects of their work. 

In 1951 Arlington and Fairfax Counties, Alexandria and Falls 
Church formed an interim committee on sewage disposal, through 
which they jointly planned and financed a study of sewage disposal. 
After considering alternative plans presented by consultants, they 
decided in favor of continuing to build small treatment plants in the 
individual watersheds, rather than consolidating the sewer systems and 
relying on one or more larger treatment plants. 

Sewage treatment is thus highly unified on the east side of the 
Potomac, and fragmented on the Virginia side, though an extensive 
series of contractual arrangements has served to unify the systems 
within each watershed on the Virginia shore. It may eventually be 
necessary to consolidate the Virginia treatment facilities and build 
major trunk sewers leading to a few treatment plants. In any case, 
as the population of northern Virginia continues to grow, there will 
be a need for carefully planning and coordinating the construction of 
major trunk sewers and treatment plants. This might be provided 
by additional cooperative studies and agreements by the local juris- 
dictions, or by a northern Virginia sanitary authority. If the latter 
kind of agency is formed, it might also be made responsible for the 
provision of water in northern Virginia, as suggested above. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF WATER RESOURCES 


Some of the most important questions facing the Washington metro- 
politan area relate to the conservation and development of its water 
resources. Federal and State agencies play a prominent part in these 


matters, but there is also an important place for action by the local 
governments. 


72 Stat. 702 (1958). 
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Pollution control 


Three groups of governmental officials have concerned themselves 
with water pollution i in the Washington metropolitan area. 

1. The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin, organ- 
ized under an interstate compact in 1941,°* consists of 3 members from 
the District of Columbia and each of the 4 States of the Potomac 
watershed. A few of the representatives of Maryland and Virginia, 
as well as the District of Columbia representatives, are government 
officials from the Washington metropolitan area. The compact em- 
powers the commission to engage in data collection, research, and 
publicity on stream pollution and treatment of sew age and industrial 
wastes in the basin; to work toward uniform laws and regulations on 
these subjects; and to recommend to governmental bodies standards 
for the treatment of sewage and standards of stream purity. The com- 
mission is thus limited to pollution problems, and to the kinds of ac- 
tivity that can be undertaken with no regulatory powers (and with 
a very small budget as well). One of the commission’s most important 
contributions to the Washington metropolitan area came in January 
1958, when it agreed on standards of purity for each segment of the 
Potomac. 

The Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference has an active 
committee on water supply and pollution abatement, composed of local 
elected officials under the chairmanship of the Engineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia. The committee has been working toward 
agreement on the maximum amount of pollution that each jurisdic- 
tion in the metropolitan area may contribute to the Potomac, as a step 
toward reducing pollution to the levels agreed to by the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin. 

3. The National Capital Regional Planning Council has a commit- 
ia on water supply and sewage treatment, which has been relatively 
inactive. 

While considerable progress has been made in reducing water pollu- 
tion in the Washington metropolitan area during the last few years, 
it is too early to say whether adequate levels of water purity can be 
attained by the voluntary action of the local governments, working 
within the loose cooperative framework provided by the three bodies 
listed above. As the population grows, pressures for intensive de- 
velopment will grow stronger in areas draining into water supply 
sources; and as the urbanized area spreads outward, the costs of con- 
veying sewage to satisfactory points for treatment and disposal will 
be greater. It is an open question whether the local jurisdictions in 
these circumstances can be relied upon to meet the standards that are 
necessary for the health and welfare of the region as a whole. 

If a stronger organization for pollution control proves to be neces- 
sary, two alternatives are open. 

Enactment of a new interstate compact giving regulatory powers 
over the causes of stream pollution to an interstate agency. This 
agency might be the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin, or a division of the commission limited to the Washington 
metropolitan area, or a new compact agency representing the local 
and perhaps the State governments. An agency of the last type might 


354 Stat. 748 (1940). 
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consist of representatives of the local sanitary agencies and State 
health departments, concerning itself solely with pollution control ; or 
it might include a wider range of local officials, dealing with other 
aspects of water resources and engaging in construction and operation 
as well as regulation. 

2. Use of a Federal instrumentality to regulate pollution. Federal 
power might be exercised by a Federal corporation engaged in multi- 
purpose development of the Potomac Basin (see below), by a Federal 
authority concerned solely with pollution, or by the United States 
Public Health Service, using the powers and funds available to it 
under the Federal Water Pollution Control Act.* 

It would also be possible to combine these two approaches, for in- 
stance by providing for the participation of the Public Health Service, 
and the use of its powers and funds, in an agency set up by interstate 
compact. 

At the very least, a committee of local officials concerned with water 
resources and pollution control should meet regularly, to effect as 
much voluntary coordination of the activities of the local agencies as 
is possible. It is particularly important that such a committee include 
representatives of independent agencies like the Washington Subur- 
ban Sanitary Commission, as well as the local governments. 


Multipurpose planning of the Potomac River Basin 


While the Potomac River Basin extends far beyond the limits of the 
Washington metropolitan area, many of the most serious problems of 
basin development come to a focus in this area. The local govern- 
ments have a great stake in the basin survey now y being conducted by 
the Corps of Engineers, and in the development plan that will emerge 
from the survey. The plan of the survey provides for an advisory 
group, consisting of a representative from each State, the District of 
Columbia, the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin, 
and the National Capital Regional Planning Council. 

When the survey work is further along, and decisions on the develop- 
ment plan begin to be made, it will be important that the local gov- 
ernments of the Washington metropoltan area be thoroughly infor ‘med 
on the alternatives being considered, and that their opinions and de- 
sires be effectively expressed to the decisionmakers. For this purpose, 
the local governments will need arrangements to inform themselves 
on the proposals, to work toward a united stand on them, and to express 
their desires. The inclusion of the director of the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council on the survey advisory group is a good 
first step in this direction. Later on, something more will be needed, 
such as an active committee of the Council concerning itself solely 
with the plan, and perhaps the active participation of the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference in the consideration of the plan and 
the establishment of a united position by the governments of the whole 
metropolitan area. 


Planning, construction, and operation of major structures 


Large dams, long-distance pipelines, and other major structures are 
needed for the full development of water resources. The dam at Great 
Falls and the dam under construction at Little Falls, both admin- 


*® 62 Stat. 1155 (1948). 
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istered by the Washington Aqueduct, are the only existing facilities 
for storage of waters of the Potomac River in the Washington metro- 
politan area. The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission and 
the Alexandria Water Co. have provided for the storage of water on 
the Patuxent River and Occoquan Creek, respectively. 

A number of major structures have been proposed for the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. Among them are a water storage dam on 
the Potomac, a tidal barrier at 14th Street, major trunk sewers to 
carry sewage from upstream areas to points below the water supply 
intakes, and outfall sewers to carry treatment plant effluent well down 
the Potomac or to the Chesapeake Bay.* 

Some such structures are likely to be proposed for the metropolitan 
area by the Corps of Engineers’ development plan, and the planning 
and construction of facilities that carry out a multipurpose river basin 
pian will be primarily a Federal responsibility. However, there will 

e a place for local participation in the continued operation and man- 
agement of basin facilities. And it will be up to the local governments 
to decide upon, build, and operate some other major structures, such 
as sewage outfalls. Such responsibilities, involving substantial costs, 
and benefiting the whole area, are a proper subject for cooperative 
action. This might be achieved by contractual arrangements under 
which each jurisdiction agrees to contribute toward the cost of a 
project, with one of them acting as construction and operating agent. 
Another possibility would be to create, by interstate compact or Federal 
legislation, an authority to build and operate major facilities, securing 
capital funds by issuing revenue bonds and paying these off with the 
proceeds of charges levied against public and private users. Such 
metropolitan authority might also be made responsible for many other 
kinds of public works project. 

Storm drainage and local flood control 


There has already been some significant experience in organizing 
to contro] storm waters within the local Widerheds. 

Any storm drainage structure installed by a public agency or a pri- 
vate developer in suburban Maryland must meet the approval of the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission.“ The commission is 
also authorized by law to plan, build, and maintain storm drainage 
systems in its bicounty area,* and it has built a limited amount of storm 
drainage structures since 1945. The commission has a longstanding 
agreement with the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, under which it undertakes to protect public parks against 
damage from the flow of storm water from public streets and drains 
(and from sewage as well), and in turn has the right to lay its lines 
in park lands. 

A committee representing the Montgomery County government, the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission and the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission proposed the construction 
of two flood-control dams on Rock Creek in August 1958. The Sani- 


40 See, for instance, Abel Wolman, John C. Geyer, and Edwin E. Pyatt, A Clean Potomac 
River in the Washington Metropolitan Area (Washington: Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin, 1957). 

41 Laws of the Washington Suburban Sanitary District (1953), sec. 1581. 

#2 Thid., sec. 1590A. 

48 Agreement between Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission and Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, August 1, 1931. 
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tary Commission later announced that it was willing to pay, out of its 
storm drainage funds, two-thirds of the extra cost of building a sewer 
line in the creek valley, necessitated by construction of such dams. 
The Montgomery County Council in turn agreed to provide the re- 
maining one-third. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission is the Maryland 
agency cooperating with the Corps of Engineers in the Anacostia 
River flood control and navigation project. The Commission admin- 
isters funds made available by itself, the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, the State Roads Commission, and 
Prince Georges County. 

Arlington County and the city of Alexandria have cooperated in 
flood control work on the channel of Four-Mile Run, which forms 
their common boundary.* For the most part, they have divided the 
task geographically, with Arlington taking responsibility for the 
channel above Mount Vernon Avenue, and Alexandria doing the work 
below that point. Each contributed to the costs of one expensive 
engineering job, however. 

Representatives of Alexandria and Fairfax County have diseussed 
the desirability of entering into an agreement for a joint flood control 
project on Cameron Run, which is their boundary. 

As the built-up area grows and runoffs increase, the storm drainage 
and flood control problem will grow more serious. Estimates of the 
cost of providing adequate storm drainage systems in the already 
built-up areas run into very high figures. This is a function that 
probably cannot be dealt with adequately by the independent action 
of the local governments. In northern Virginia, integrated planning 
of storm drainage and flood control on local streams may require 
closer cooperative arrangements among the local jurisdictions, com- 
parable to their agreements on sewage disposal in each watershed ; 
or even the assignment of this function to a single agency covering 
the whole subregion. Throughout the metropolitan area, it may be 
necessary to devise a closer and more continuing relationship between 
the local agencies responsible for public works, storm drainage, stream- 
valley parks, and planning, as well as State and Federal agencies 
such as the State roads departments and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

PLANNING 


One of the most important governmental functions from the re- 
gional point of view is planning, which is conceived in this report as 
including three phases: 

1. The preparation and adoption of comprehensive long-range plans 
which embrace all aspects of an area’s development. These plans are 
implemented in two ways, as follows: 

2. The regulation of private land use, primarily by means of zoning 
and subdivision control. 

3. The planning and coordination of land acquisition, land use and 
construction by public agencies, including water and sewer facilities, 
highways, parks, schools, etc. In the Washington metropolitan area, 
Federal office buildings and other Federal installations must be added 
to this list. 





# Acreement of March 16, 1954. 
* Informal agreement between Arlington County and city of Alexandria. 
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Comprehensive planning 

In both Maryland and Virginia there is a planning agency whose 

risdiction covers the whole suburban area. The two planning 
bodies are quite differently organized, however. 

The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
is an agency created by State law,** whose planning activities are 
financed by an ad valorem tax, set by ‘the legislature for Prince Georges 
County and by the county council in Montgomery, on property assessed 
for county tax purposes within the Maryland-Washington Regional 
District in the two counties. The commission consists of five members 
from each county, appointed by the county governing bodies, who 
meet separately as the planning boards of their respective counties 
to deal with local matters. 'The commission is empowered to prepare 
a “general plan for the phy sical development” of the regional district, 
which is official upon adoption by the commission. The commission 
has in past years adopted a highway plan and a park, school, and 
recreation pl: in, but only in 1958 did it finally adopt a general plan 
for the regional district. During the previous year the commission 
for the first time adopted a comprehensive plan for an area in advance 
of its development (the Cabin John watershed plan), thereby taking 
another important forward step in comprehensive planning. 

The Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Develop- 
ment Commission was created in 1948 under authority of State en- 
abling legislation,*? with the duty “to make and adopt a regional plan 
for the physical, economic, and social development of the region.” 
Its membership includes Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince 
William Counties, the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church, and the 
town of Manassas. Each city and county is represented on the 
commission by three persons—a member of the governing body, a 
member of the planning commission, and a citizen. A town has a 
single representative. The commission is financed by annual per 

capita contributions by the member jurisdictions, supplemented by a 
small annual grant from the State. Work on a regional plan has 
proceeded slowly with services contributed by the local planning agen- 
cies and with the limited funds available to the commission. An 
increase in the annual per capita contributions, beginning in 1958, 
plus a Federal grant, will give the commission sufficient resources to 
begin making some significant progress on a regional plan. The plan 
becomes official in each j jurisdiction on adoption by the commission and 
the appropriate governing body. 

There has been a recent trend toward greater control of the Mary- 
land commission by the county governments, but the commission 
retains a substantial degree of fiscal and administrative independence. 
The Virginia commission, on the other hand, depends on the governing 
bodies for continued financial support as well as adoption of its plans. 

The act that created the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission in 1926 charged it with the preparation of a plan “for 
the National Capital and environs,” 48 and the commission’s 1950 com- 


46 Maryland Laws 1927, ch. 448; and subsequent enactments. Laws relating to the 
commission are published by it as The Maryland-Washington Metropolitan District Act and 
The Maryland-Washineton Regional District Act. 

7 Code of Virginia, 1950, secs. 15-891 through 15-898. 

4844 Stat. 374 (1926). 
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prehensive plan included proposals for the suburban areas. These 
were only of an advisory character, however. 

The National Ca ital Planning Act of 1952 ** limited the new 
National Capital Planning Commission’s planning interest in the 
environs to Federal and District of Columbia building projects, and 
established the National Capital Regional Planning Council, which 
was authorized to prepare and adopt “a general plan for the develop- 
ment of the region.” The National Capital region was defined to 
include the District of Columbia; Montgomery and Prince Georges 
Counties in Maryland; and Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince 
William Counties, plus the independent cities within their outer 
boundary, in Virginia. The council includes a representative of the 
National Capital Planning Commission, the Engineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, and four members of local planning bodies 
from each State, appointed by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission upon nomination by the subregional planning commissions. 
The law provides that action is to be by majority vote, but no action 
directly affecting a single local planning jurisdiction may be approved 
except by the affirmative vote of that jurisdiction’s representative. 
The council has so far depended upon the National Capital Planning 
Commission for financing and staff, but funds for the council will be 
separately itemized and justified by the commission for the first time 
in the budget for fiscal year 1960. 

Lack of funds has so far prevented the commission from providing 
the council with adequate resources to prepare a general plan. Prog- 
ress in this direction has consisted mainly of the preparation of a 
detailed land use map covering the whole region, and the adoption of 
a statement of “Policies for a Regional Land Use Plan for the Na- 
tional Capital Region.” On the basis of these policies the regional 
staff made a projection of land uses and population densities in the 
region to 1965 and 1980, for use in predicting future traffic flows for 
the current mass transportation survey. In August 1958 the council 
adopted a 5-year program of work which calls for the preparation 
and adoption of a general development plan for the region, and for 
the preparation of a general sketch plan of the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton region in conjunction with the Baltimore Regional Planning 
Council. 

There is frequent cooperation and consultation among the planning 
commissions of the area. Members of two or more commissions 
occasionally meet together to deal with specific planning problems. 
The staff of the commissions are also in frequent contact with one 
another, and the staff directors meet frequently in a regional staff 
committee. The local planning commissions provided large amounts 
of data and staff services to the regional council in the preparation 
of the projection of future development used in the mass transporta- 
tion survey. 

Long-range, comprehensive plans are a much-needed foundation 
for the healthy growth of the Washington metropolitan area. The 
making of such plans requires fundamental decisions as to what kind 
of a national capital region we shall have. Organizational arrange- 
ments are needed for arriving at such decisions, and for translating 


66 Stat. 781 (1952). 
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them into plans. The first step, the making of decisions as to the 
kind of community this shall be, calls for participation by every seg- 
ment of the community, and especially by the governing officials who 
posers so many of the powers needed to give effect to these decisions. 

1is is a subject to which the Washington Metropolitan Regional 
Conference might well address its attention, working closely with the 
National Capital Regional Planning Council. 

In the absence of any conscious guiding decisions, the planning 
agencies have proceeded with the second step, the preparation of com- 
prehensive plans, The organizational arrangements for this work, 
on both the regional and the subregional levels, appear to be fairly 
adequate. Inadequate funds and the demands of more immediate 
duties, rather than organizational deficiencies, seem to have been the 
PHD obstacles to the speedier preparation of comprehensive plans 

the Maryland, Virginia, and regional planning agencies. The 
Maryland commission has at last. produced a general plan, and the 
Virginia commission should soon have some of the funds that it needs 
to do so. The financial prospects of the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council are still uncertain, but the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission has been able to make an increasing amount of 
money available to it each year. It has been suggested that the coun- 
cil could do a more effective job if it were f of its dependence on 
the commission, and the local jurisdictions were to appoint their own 
representatives on the council and provide some of its funds. The 
present arrangement, however, does permit some economies in the 
joint use of facilities and personnel by the two bodies, and it does 
provide a close link between regional planning and the coordination 
of Federal projects throughout the region. 


Zoning and subdivision control 


These functions remain in the hands of the local planning commis- 
sions and governing bodies in Virginia. The Northern Virginia 
Regional Planning and Economic Development Commission does not 
act upon zoning ordinances and maps, or applications for amend- 
ments to them. As it makes progress in preparing a comprehensive 
plan, however, it will be able to make recommendations on the broad 
pattern of zoning in each part of its territory. 

The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
on the other hand, adopts zoning ordinances and maps applying to 
its regional district, which become official on adoption by the govern- 
ing bodies of the two counties. And the commission makes recom- 
mendations to the governing bodies on each request for a zoning map 
amendment. The commission also has concurrent power with the 
county governing bodies to adopt subdivision regulations, and it ap- 
proves subdivision plats.” 

The National Capital Regional Planning Council has no zoning 
powers. However, it can make recommendations to the member juris- 
dictions on the character of land use within their territory. For in- 
stance, the council, in joint action with the National Capital Planning 
Commission, has adopted a policy calling for the limitation of devel- 
opment to low densities in the areas draining into the water supply 
intakes on the Potomac and other streams. Implementation of this 


5) Maryland-Washington Regional District Act, secs. 2-I and 2—J: secs. 2-P through 2-Y. 
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policy remains in the hands of the local planning and governing 
odies, through their use of zoning powers. 

In the early days of planning and zoning in the Washington area, 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission took an active 
interest in zoning matters in the surrounding jurisdictions. The first 
zoning ordinance adopted in suburban Maryland was closely patterned 
on the District of Columbia zoning ordinance. The Arlington County 
manager, under an informal agreement, obtained the comments of the 
commission on requests for rezoning of property along Arlington 
Boulevard, a main gateway to the Nation’s Capital, and on a few 
occasions the commission formally presented its views on zoning cases 
to the local governing bodies of suburban Maryland and Virginia.” 

Now that zoning is well-established in the surrounding jurisdictions, 
the National Capital Planning Commission only concerns itself with 
zoning cases in the Maryland territory immediately adjacent to its 
boundary line. Under an arrangement in effect for more than a 
decade, a three-man staff committee representing this commission, 
the District of Columbia Zoning Commission, and the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission prepares a joint 
staff recommendation on each boundary-line zoning case for presenta- 
tion to whichever commission has jurisdiction. In exceptionally im- 
portant cases, either planning commission itself may make a recom- 
mendation on the zoning of a property lying across its boundary line. 

The zoning bodies of the area engage in some exchange of informa- 
tion on policies and enforcement practices. The District of Columbia 
Zoning Commission circulated copies of its proposed new zoning ordi- 
nance to the zoning authorities in the surrounding jurisdictions for 
their comments before its adoption. 

Since zoning is an exercise of the State’s police power, vested by 
law in the governing body or some other agency of each local juris- 
diction, it could not be exercised by a regional body unless the States 
were to delegate such authority by compact. The National Capital 
Regional Planning Council thus has no authority in this field. Re- 
gional plans will be no better than the implementing actions of the 
local governments, and it is an open question whether such action can 
be relied on to achieve regional objectives when these conflict with 
local interests as expressed by local governing bodies. Thus the 
Montgomery County Council has adopted a zoning ordinance which 
in one important respect violates the regional policy designed to pro- 
tect the Potomac as a source of water. 

Some form of regional organization, or more effective cooperative 
arrangement, for regulation of certain kinds of land use may be 
necessary as time goes by and the problems associated with poorly 
regulated growth become more severe. Among the most important 
subjects for areawide action would be the regulation of land use along 
new major highways, and the control of development in areas draining 
into water intakes. As a first step, the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference might work toward agreement of the local gov- 
erning Officials on some of the more important questions of zoning 
policy, looking to the National Capital Regional Planning Council 





‘st These procedures are described in detail in Geddes W. Rutherford, Administrative 
Problems in a Metropolitan Area: The National Capital Region (Chicago: Public Admin- 
istration Service, 1952). 
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for guidance and proposals. It may eventually be desirable to vest 
the control of certain crucial kinds of land use in a regional body, by 
interstate compact. 


Planning and coordination of public improvements 


Agencies of the Federal and District of Columbia Governments are 
required by the National Capital Planning Act to submit plans for 
developments and projects in the National C apital region to the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission. In the case of a project out- 
side the District, or a project inside the District which affeets land 
use outside it, the Commission is to advise and consult with the Na- 
tional Capital Regional Planning Council and the local planning 
agencies affected, and to submit a report and recommendations to the 
agency .proposing the project. Federal and District agencies are to 
“look to the Commission and utilize it as the central planning agency 
for the Federal and District Governments in the National Capital 
region.” There is no requirement that an agency follow the recom- 
mendations of the planning bodies. 

A Maryland statute * likewise requires the submission to the Mary- 
land-National Capital Park and Planning Commission of all pro- 
posals for roads, buildings, and other public projects (including Fed- 
eral projects) in the Maryland-W: ashington regional district. 7 1957 
statute * transferred the authority to review the projects of either 
county government from the commission to its members from that 
county, sitting as a county planning board. Another statute ™ re- 
quires submission to the commission of plans for extensions of major 
sewer lines by the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. 
Under neither statute is the agency making the proposal required ta 
follow the recommendations of the planning ¢ commission. 

While there is no mandatory referral of projects to the Northern 
Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Development Commission, 
that agency has taken an active part in the consideration of numerous 

rojects proposed for its territory. It has made recommendations on 
highw ay routes, the location of Federal buildings, and the location of 
the new W ashington airport. 

The prince ipal shortcoming of the ar ‘angements for coordinating 
public projects lies in the fact that the agencies proposing such de- 
velopments, frequently Federal agencies, have made far-reaching 
plans before first consulting with ‘the planning agencies, who have 
entered the picture too late to exert much influence on the final decision. 

More effective coordination of public improvements, especially Fed- 
eral building projects, is a highly desirable regional objective. Per- 
haps the most important contribution to greater coordination would 
be to provide the planning commissions with the financial support and 
staff needed to develop detailed comprehensive plans which would give 
better guidance to operating agencies. The National Capital Regional 
Planning Council has taken a step in this direction by ine luding i in its 
5-year program the establishment of a pool of potential building sites 
for Federal and District of Columbia agencies, in conjunction with 
the National Capital Planning Commission. 





52 Maryland-Washington Regional District Act, sec. 2—G. 
53 Thid., sec. 2—E (2). 
“Laws of the Washington Suburban Sanitary District (1955). sec. 1590A, 
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Improved planning of public projects could be promoted in several 
other ways. First, the departments of the Federal, State, and local 
governments could be required to consult with the appropriate plan- 
ning agencies when new projects are in the early stages of planning. 
In the case of Federal departments, this might be assured by requiring 
that all proposals for new projects in the Washington area be cleared 
through an office immediately under the President, who is the only per- 
son with authority over the department heads who now make the final 
decisions. Second, the planning commissions might be given authority 
to approve or disapprove proposals, rather than simply offer com- 
ments that the operating agencies are free to ignore. Another way to 
achieve stronger coordination is described in the next subsection. 


Reservation and advance acquisition of land 


Each public agency ordinarily acquires the land that it needs, as it 
needs it. The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, however, has power to reserve land that is required for high- 
ways from private development for a period of 3 years from the time 
that the commission declares the land to be needed. The commission 
also has a land acquisition revolving fund, with which it acquires land 
in advance of need (in Montgomery County only). The fund is reim- 
bursed by the public agency to which the land is finally transferred. 

As vacant lands are being rapidly developed throughout the region, 
it may prove desirable to provide for the reservation or advance acqui- 
sition of land on a regional basis. Among the purposes for which 
this may be desirable are parks, open spaces, highways, land fills, pub- 
lic housing, Federal office buildings, and industrial uses. The estab- 
lishment of a regional development authority to acquire land for a 
wide range of purposes and to develop industrial sites has been pro- 
posed.® Such an authority might be set up by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or by joint action of the State or local governments, its activities 
to be financed by revenue bonds. The bonds could be repaid from 
several sources: from reimbursements by the agencies finally using the 
land, from the proceeds of sale to private interests, or from subventions 
by the local governments for such purposes as the preservation of open 
spaces. Short of such an areawide authority, there might be a coop- 
erative program for acquisition and reservation, agreed to by the local 
governments, and carried out by each in its own territory. A plan of 
action could be worked out in the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council, and the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference could 
serve as a forum for negotiating the agreements needed to carry out the 
plan. 

Redevelopment 


Plans can be implemented by the acquisition and redevelopment of 
blighted land, as well as by acquisition of land in undeveloped terri- 
tory. The use of redevelopment powers on vacant land is also an im- 
portant line of future action. There are now redevelopment agencies 
in the District of Columbia and Alexandria. There has so far been 
little occasion for areawide consideration of redevelopment programs, 
but as such programs are launched in additional jurisdictions, there 


5 Economic Development in the Washington Metropolitan Area, Staff Study for the 


Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (1958), pp. 
44—45. 
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may be a need for the establishment of relations among redevelopment 
agencies, and especially between them and the agencies concerned with 
land acquisition, planning, highways, mass transportation and hous- 
ing. Cooperation in this field might appropriately take place under 
the auspices of the National Capital Regional Planning Council. 


DATA COLLECTION, RESEARCH, AND ANALYSIS 


The regional and subregional planning agencies engage in a limited 
amount of research and analysis relating to their special functions. 
The traffic surveys of the Regional Highway Planning Committee, 
and the mass transportation survey conducted jointly by the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council are examples of cooperation in this function. The 
Northern Virginia Fiscal Survey,” published in 1957, was the product 
of a cooperative effort by a group of citizens and officials under the 
auspices of the Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic 
Development Commission financed by per capita contributions from 
the four political subdivisions. 

However, these arrangements fall far short of the need. The Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia state that— 

a central source of reliable statistical data and operating information which 


has application throughout the metropolitan area would be of the greatest use- 


fulness to each jurisdiction and would allow of more productive and extended 
cooperative relationships.” 


The District of Columbia plans to employ two persons to begin 
work along these lines. 

The Joint Committee’s consultants on economic development have 
pointed to the need for regional research in connection with the eco- 
nomic development of the region, and there is a similar need in many 
other fields of governmental activity. Areawide cooperation is neces- 
sary to assure that the many forms of data of regional significance 
gathered by various governmental units are comparable, and to bring 
these together in readily available form. The National Capital Re- 
gional Planning Council appears to be the logical place in which to 
vest such a responsibility. The council proposes, as part of its 5-year 
program, to establish a clearinghouse for regional data. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Economic development functions were assigned to the Northern 
Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Development Commis- 
sion by State law in 1950. The commission has so far been limited 
in its activities in this, as in other fields, by lack of funds, but it has 
an economic development committee which is making an inventory 
of land and facilities suitable for industry. 


Northern Virginio Fiseal Survey: Report of the Regional Fiseal Survey Group, North- 
ern Virginia Regional Planning and Economie Development Commission 1957. 

57 Reply to the Joint Committee’s questionnaire. 

A further report on met? 


politen eres statistics and data processing is being prepared 
for the Joint Committee by Surveys and Research Corp., who have been retained as 
consultants. ‘The prsident of this firm, Dr. Stuart A. Rice, recently reviewed some of these 
problems in Science (vol. 128, No. 3332 (Nov. 7, 1958), pp. 1111-1114). 
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With the increasing interest in economic development, there is a 
place for cooperative “action or a regional agency to perform those 
functions in which the subdivisions of the area are not necessarily 
in competition with one another, such as research and publicity. Pro- 
posals for areawide data collection and research have been discussed 
above. More effective publicity for the region might increase the 
benefits that it reaps from its second most “important industry, the 
tourist trade. A different kind of publicity would call the advantages 
of the region to the attention of those kinds of industrial firms which 
would make suitable additions to the local economy. ‘The local govern- 
ments and organizations of private businessmen might be able to do a 
more effective job of publicizing the National Capital region if they 
were to combine their efforts. A committee representing governments 
and private business, financed by contributions from both sources, 
could perform such a function. 

Another possible kind of areawide economic development organiza- 
tion would be an authority for the acquisition and development of 
industrial sites. Rather than set up a separate authority for this 
purpose, the Federal, State, or local governments might lodge this 
function in a regional public works authority, or in a land acquisition 
agency. 

HIGHWAYS, TRAFFIC, AND MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Planning highways and bridges 

The relations between local units of government in the highway 
field are limited, since the planning and construction of major high- 
ways is largely a State function, and some of the highways, park- 
ways, and br idges in the Washington area have been planned and built 
by Federal agencies. 

There are frequent consultations among the staff personnel of the 
District of Columbia and State highway departments and the Bureau 
of Public Roads in the course of planning and building major arteries, 
and the county and city public works departments are brought in on 
matters concerning them. The members of the State highway com- 
missions also meet together occasionally when major decisions are 
to be made. The National Capital Planning Commission, whose 
approval of changes in the District of Columbia thoroughfare plan 
is required by law, also plays a role in decisions in the District. 

Many of the most controversial issues in the development of the 
area have centered on highway and bridge location, with the various 
interested agencies becoming publicly committed to conflicting policies, 
and in several cases a final decision has only been reached by the 
intervention of Congress. A few efforts have been made to bring 
together the agencies concerned with highways for consultation and 
agreement on a more regular basis. 

In July 1957 the National Capit: al Regional Planning Council 
sponsored a 1-day conference of highway and planning personnel at 
which the top-level officials of each agency reviewed their plans and 
presented their views on several leading questions of highway plan- 
ning, including a new route from Washington to Baltimore, the ex- 
tension of the new United States Route 240 into Washington, and the 
Cabin John Bridge. The conference voted to set up a coordinating 
committee on highways and transportation, with representatives from 
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each of the area’s highway planning and governing bodies and the 
Bureau of Public Roads. This action did not have lasting results, 
however. 

The National Capital Regional Planning Council has a Highway 
Committee which serves to bring together local planning officials for 
consideration of their throughfare plans. 

Public works and planning officials of northern Virginia and State 
highway officials meet from time to time for exchange of information 
and consultation on plans in the Northern Virginia Regional Highway 
Coordinating Committee, organized under the auspices of the North- 
ern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Development Council. 

The correlation of local street systems along boundary lines is 
handled by cooperation between the local planning commissions and 
public,works departments. 

An interstate compact for the regulation of mass transportation in 
the Washington area, which has already been adopted by the Virginia 
Legislature, provides for the establishment of a traffic and highway 
board, composed of the heads of the traffic and highway departments 
of the District of Columbia, the States, and the local jurisdictions, and 
a representative of each local planning commission, under the chair- 
manship of the chairman of the regulatory commission set up by the 
compact. The board is designed to promote cooperation between the 
regulatory commission and the traffic, highway and planning agencies 
of the region, so as to secure the most efficient use of streets and high- 
ways in moving people.** 

The principal cooperative venture in the Washington area has been 
carried out under the direction of the Metropolitan Washington 
Regional Highway Planning Committee, composed of one representa- 
tive each from the highway departments of the District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, and Virginia, the Bureau of Public Roads, the trans- 
portation officer of the Military District of Washington, the National 
Capital Planning Commission, and local transit. interests. A traffic 
survey was cooperatively conducted and financed in 1948, on the basis 
of which the committee recommended a plan of new major highways 
for the area.*® This plan in turn served as a basis for highway con- 
struction programs that were planned by each of the three jurisdic- 
tions. A second traffic survey, begun in 1953, is now being completed, 
and the results have been used in the current mass transportation 
survey. The committee plans an extensive analysis of the data from 
the second traffic survey, which will be used to predict future traffic 
flows. 

While the committee served as a satisfactory device for coordinat- 
ing the surveys, and securing a one-time agreement among the high- 
way departments on a long-range plan, long periods have gone by 
without a meeting of the committee, and it has not provided a mecha- 
nism for continued close consultation on revisions in plans, scheduling, 
and other questions that are constantly arising. 

The area will need many new miles of highway, in addition to those 
already planned, before very long. The decisions on the new high- 
ways will be of first importance in shaping the growth of the whole 


58 Virginia Laws, 1958, ch. 627. The compact is described in Jerome Alper, Transit 
Regulation for the Metropolitan Area of Washington, D. C. (Washington 1955). 


5 District of Colum! Department of Highways, Washington Metropolitan Area Traffic 
Survey (Washington 1950). 
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region, and a mechanism for continuing and regular consultation by 
the responsible decisionmakers will be highly desirable. This might 
be provided in part by more frequent meetings of the Regional High- 
way Planning Committee, supplemented by continued contacts at the 
staff level and perhaps the expansion of the committee’s staff to allow 
it to devote increased attention to planning, in addition to its survey 
work. 

But the decisions on main highways will have to be closely cor- 
related with the planning of all phases of the area’s growth, and they 
will be of such importance that the governing bodies of the local 
jurisdictions should be brought into the decisionmaking process. 
These two points suggest that the National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council, through its highway committee, should take an active 
part in future highw ay planning, and that the W ashington Metro- 
politan Regional Conference might well set up a highway committee. 

Indeed, the crucial decisions on highways are of such overriding 
importance to the healthy growth of “the region that cooperation in 
highway planning might well be assigned to a new committee repre- 
senting governing officials and planning agencies, with the necessary 
staff work being contributed by both highw ay ¢ and planning agencies, 
while the Regional Highway Planning Committee would be left to 
carry on its present work of survey and analy sis. 


Building and financing highways and bridges 

The District of Columbia and Maryland have assumed responsi- 
bility for financing Potomac River bridges linking them to Vi irginia, 
even though residents of all three jurisdictions use the bridges in 
large numbers, since the Potomac is entirely within Maryland and 
District territory. The responsibility for building approaches and 
paying oper ating and maintenance costs has had to be settled by nego- 
tiation. The allocation of such costs of the Jones Point Bridge occa- 
sioned considerable controversy. There have been repeated sugges- 
tions by taxpayers on the east side of the river that Virginia 
should assume some of the costs of the Potomac bridges. 

Arlington County and the city of Alexandria have also had to 
bridge a boundary line. They cooperated in planning and designing 
two new bridges across Four-Mile Run and shared equally in the con- 
struction costs. 

With these exceptions, the District, the two States, and the local 
jurisdictions have built and paid for their own highways and bridges 
independently. Of course, the Federal Government has long con- 
tributed a large share of the costs of the Federal-aid highway system, 
and it bears 90 percent of the cost of the new Interstate | System. The 
States in turn contribute toward the cost of the county sy stems. 

Establishment of a regional authority to build highways as well 
as other public works has been proposed from time to time. Such 
an agency would represent a oatiad departure from the present or- 
ganizational pattern. It would have to finance its work either by 
tolls, by contributions from the State and Federal Government of 
the highway funds allocated by them to the metropolitan area, or by 

receipts from taxes authorized by the States. Under the last alterna- 


® Joint contract of Arlington County and city of Alexandria with builder, February 7, 
1957. 
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tive, the authority might be made the direct recipient of a certain 
proportion of the gasoline taxes collected in the metropolitan area. 
Like other proposed authorities, it could be established either by inter- 
state compact or by Federal legislation. 


Traffic control and motor vehicle administration 


There have been a large number of successful areawide cooperative 
activities in this field. “Most of these accomplishments have taken 
place under the auspices of the Metropolitan Area Traffic Council 
and its committees. The council, formed in 1952 at the first annual 
Commissioners’ and Governors’ Conference on Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Traffic Problems, consists of representatives of the District of 
Columbia, the States of Maryland and V irginia, and the six local 
jurisdictions in nearby Maryland and Virginia. Its membership in- 
cludes representatives of the local governing bodies, county and city 
managers, officials of police and public works departments, judges, 
State legislators, and others. There is a smaller executive commit- 
tee and the following additional committees: Citizen support, civil 
defense evacuation, courts, driver licensing and vehicle inspection, 
enforcement, traffic improvement, traffic safety education, and uni- 
form legislation. 

The council meets four times a year, with one meeting being the 
annual Commissioners’ and Governors’ Conference. The council 
adopts action programs on the recommendation of its committees, and 
forwards these to the chief executive officer of each jurisdiction for 
action or referral to the appropriate legislative body. 

Among the forms of cooperative action by local governments that 
the council has helped to promote are greater uniformity in police 
enforcement of traffic regulations; identification of, and service of 
warrants on, Maryland and Virginia residents who ignore District 
parking tickets; exchange of information on hackers whose licenses 
have been revoked in any jurisdiction; areawide display of traffic 
safety posters; areawide cooperation in the Traffic Court television 
show and other forms of safety education; coordination of the traffic 
safety work of local governments with that of military installations 
in the Washington area; and an effective communications system and 
coordinated emergency procedures for heavy snowfalls and other traf- 
fic emergencies. 

Many aspects of traffic and motor vehicle regulation are subjects 
of State law, and cooperative action has proven more difficult in these 
matters than in purely local activities. The council has urged the 
adoption of uniform laws and procedures by the two States and the 
District of Columbia, including laws providing for chemical tests of 
intoxication, periodic renewal of drivers’ licenses, and compulsory 
automobile inspection. None of these proposals is yet in effect 
throughout the whole area. 

Several proposals of the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws provide models which might usefully be fol- 
lowed by the District of Columbia and the two “States in achieving 
uniformity in the Washington area. These include the Uniform 
Motor Vehicle Certificate of Title and Anti-Theft Act, the Uniform 
Act for Chemical Tests as Evidence of Intoxication, and the model 
act on Rules Governing Procedure in Traffic Courts. 


‘The uniform laws adopted by the conference and enacted by one or more States are 
published in Uniform Laws, Annotated. 
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The local governments share the cost of the Metropolitan Area 
Traffic Council’s small traffic safety education budget, while the States 
and the District of Columbia pay for the annual conference. The 
District of Columbia has also provided some contributions in kind, 
including the part-time services of a District employee as executive 
director of the council. 

The council is an outstanding example of effective cooperative ac- 
tion, on a continuing and well- “organized basis, by the local govern- 
ments. The officials concerned with traffic recognize, however, that 
much more needs to be done. Qne pressing need is to achieve a greater 
degree of uniformity in traffic signs, markings, and signals throughout 
the area. The council’s committees are addressing themselves to this 
and many other problems. 

Perhaps the most important contribution that could be made toward 
more effective areawide action in this field would be to give the council 
a full-time executive director and provide him with the small staff and 
the funds needed to further the work of the council. By providing the 
committees with research assistance and secretarial services, preparing 
proposals for their consideration, and working with the personnel of 
each local jurisdiction in carrying out the council’s action programs, a 
full-time staff would enable the council to make more progress than can 
be expected as long as it must depend almost entirely on the efforts of 
local officials whose regular duties too often leave them little time for 
this work. 

The necessary staff might be provided simply by an initial appropri- 
ation, by each government represented in the council, of its agreed 
share of the first year’s budget, which could be administered by the 
District of Columbia government. However, to provide the council 
staff with a reasonable degree of security, and give them time to prove 
their worth, the member governments should explicitly recognize the 
financial support of the council as a continuing obligation. One way 
of doing this, and of providing the council w ith the firmer legal basis 
that would be needed if it were to take on many additional responsibil- 
ities, would be to enact an interstate compact making it an agency of 
the two States and the District of Columbia. The advance consent of 
Congress has already been given to compacts of this kind by a joint 
resolution approved in 1958, which authorized States to enter into 
compacts— 


(1) for cooperative effort and mutual assistance in the establishment and 
carrying out of traffic safety programs, including, but not limited to, the 
enactment of uniform traffic laws, driver education and training, coordination 
of traffic law enforcement, research into safe automobile and highway design, 
and research programs of the human factors affecting traffic safety ; and 

(2) for the establishment of such agencies, joint or otherwise, as they deem 
desirable for the establishment and carrying out of such traffic safety 
programs.” 

While the council can expect to make significant progress by gaining 
the voluntary cooperation of the States and local governments, some 
aspects of traffic and motor-vehicle regulation may call for new ‘forms 
of organization in the metropolitan area, especially | if it proves im- 
possible to attain much-needed uniformity in the State laws. One 
possibility would be to secure State enactments governing the por- 


®& 72 Stat. 635 (1958). 
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tions of the States lying in the Washington metropolitan area on 
subjects in which statewide uniformity is less needed than unifor- 
mity within the metropolitan area. For instance, compulsory motor- 
vehicle inspection might be authorized for the suburban Mary- 
land counties if the rest of the State remains unwilling to adopt this 
measure. The suburban areas might also have higher standards of 
driver licensing than the rest of the State. To accomplish this, the 
State might delegate to the two Maryland counties, or to a subregional 
commission appointed by them, the authority to regulate certain as- 
pects of traffic and motor- vehicle operation, within ‘limits defined by 
the State and subject to minimum standards set by it. A subregional 
agency might also be assigned the operating responsibilities, such as 
operation of inspection stations and conduct of driver tests. An 
agency of this kind would be in a position to work more harmoniously 
with the rest of the metropolitan area than a State agency whose ac- 
tions must be uniform throughout the territory of a heterogeneous 
State. 

Another possibility would be to vest responsibility for certain as- 
pects of traffic and motor-vehicle regulation in the council or a dif- 
ferently constituted body. Since this is a field of governmental ac- 
tivity in which the interests of the local governments are not in 
serious conflict, and in which the need for effective action is universally 
recognized, it might be possible to secure general agreement on the 
establishment of an area traffic agency with at least some regulatory 
powers. Such an agency might be given responsibility for deciding 
on uniform signs, signals, and m: kings, for setting speed limits and 
regulating the flow of traffic on expressways, and for other functions 
with areawide effects. While much progress can be made in these 
respects by the present form of cooperation, a single agency might have 
advantages in arriving at prompt decisions and putting them into 
effect in every part of the area that would outweigh the disadvantage 
in loss of local antonomy. This loss would probably be slight, since 
the obstacles to action, other than State laws, seem to stem from the 
complexity of the job and sheer inertia, rather than any fundamental 
conflicts of interest. 

An area regulatory agency would be especially useful in instituting 
any measures of traffic “control that m: ty be needed to make an inte- 
grated mass-transportation and highway system function effectively 
as traffic volumes increase to figures much greater than the current 
ones. Of course, if an area authority were set up for highway con- 
struction and finance, it would probably be desirable to include traffic 
regulation in its functions to avoid the creation of too many inde- 
pendent and possibly uncoordinated area agencies. 


Mass transportation 


In 1955, Congress appropriated funds for a survey of the present 
and future mass-transportation needs of the National C ‘apital region, to 
be undertaken jointly by the National Capital Planning Commission 
and the National Capital Regional Planning Council. Later ap- 
propriations have brought the total to $450,000." To guide the sur- 
vey, the Commission and Council created a joint steering committee, 


The original authorization was contained in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1955, 69 Stat. 33 (1955). 
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composed of 2 representatives of each of these bodies and 3 nonvoting 
members representing the District of Columbia and the Maryland and 
Virginia Publie Utility Commissions. The joint steering commit- 
tee appointed a survey director, retained an advisory board of trans- 
portation experts, and approved contracts with consulting organiza- 
tions which were retained to carry out the work. The National C ap- 
ital Regional Planning Council provided a small staff to assist the 
survey director. The ‘joint steering committee has received regular 
reports from the director, the advisory board, and the consultants, i in 
turn reporting to the commission and council. 

As a first step in the survey, consultants estimated the prospective 
growth of the area’s population. The staff of the council then pre- 
pared a development plan, showing the likely distribution of the fu- 
ture population’s homes and places of work, and other consultants 
projected the volume of future traffic that will have to be accommo- 
dated along various lines of travel. With the assistance of consult- 
ants on engineering and government, the commission and council 
will produce a final report that recommends (1) the physical character- 
istics of a transportation system for the Washington area adequate for 
the design year of 1980, including both an indication of the major high- 
ways that will be needed in addition to those already planned, and a 
more detailed proposal for mass-transportation facilities, and (2) or- 
ganizational and financial arrangements for the construction and ad- 
ministration of such a transportation system. 

The appropriate organizational arrangements for mass transpor- 
tation will depend largely on the kind of mass transportation system 
that is finally decided upon. An all-bus system might call for noth- 
ing more than the formation of an areawide regulatory authority, 
such as has already been agreed to by the Virginia Legislature (see 
“Public utility regulation” below), or at most the establishment of a 
public corporation which would arrange for transit operation by con- 
tract or lease. 

On the other hand, a system which included rail components, cé alling 
for very expensive construction, could only be brought into being by 
a public agency with access to substantial amounts of public funds 
and the power of eminent domain. Such an agency might be created 
by interstate compact, or it might be an instrumentality of the Federal 
or District of Columbia government. The latter approach was pro- 
posed by the District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission for the 
operation of the District transit system when it appeared that there 
would be no acceptable private applicants for a franchise to replace 
the Capital Transit Co. in 1956.% Formation by interstate compact 
of an agency for the construction and operation of transportation fa- 
cilities was proposed in a bill introduced by Representative Broyhill 
in 1958." 


PORT FACILITIES, ATRPORTS, AND HELIPORTS 


The establishment of the Potomac River Port Association in 1958 
pointed to a possible new field for cooperative endeavor by the local 
governments. The association is working for improved port facilities 


* S. 3073. 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
® H. R. 10482, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 
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in the Washington area, by publicizing the potential benefits of port 
development and by coordinating the efforts of local groups to secure 
a Federal appropriation for improvements in the Potomac River 
channel. The District of Columbia and the city of Alexandria are 
represented on the board of directors, which also includes representa- 
tives of local business groups and individual firms. 

If the necessary improvements are made in the Potomac channel, 
the next requirement will be for more adequate port facilities in the 
Washington area. The construction and operation of port facilities 
is a function that a public authority is exceptionally well suited to 
carry out, the Port of New York Authority being an outstanding 
exumple of such an agency. If a port is to be developed on the 
Potomac, an authority created by interstate compact or a public cor- 
poration set up by Federal enactment would appear to be appropriate 
devices for undertaking the task. Such an agency could be author- 
ized to undertake a variety of other public works projects as well. 
The metropolitan area authority proposed in Representative Broyhill’s 
recent bill would have had power to build and operate port facil- 
ities, airports, and other terminal facilities, as well as mass 
transport: ition. 

The planning of major airports in the Washington area has rested 
avn ‘ly in the hands of the Federal Government. Both the National 

Capital Regional Planning Council and the Northern Virginia Re- 
gional Planning and Economic Development Commission, “however, 
studied the question of a site for a new Washington airport, and con- 
veye -d their views to Federal officials. 

As the helicopter age approaches, the District of Columbia and its 
neighbors may well find that cooperation is needed in planning a sys- 
tem of heliports to serve the area. 


REFUSE DISPOSAL 
Incineration 

The District of Columbia was given statutory authority many years 
ago to enter into agreements with Montgomery, Prince Georges, and 
Arlington Counties, and their municipalities ‘and taxing areas, per- 
mitting them to use District incinerators for fees set by the District.” 
Since the District has never had excess incinerator capacity, no agree- 
ments were ever made, and the suburban governments built their own 
incinerators. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission operates two incin- 
erators at which it burns refuse for public and private collectors in 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties for a tonnage charge. The 
city of Alexandria used Arlington County’s inc inerator until it built 
its own, and since then the two jurisdictions have cooperated by mak- 
ing their incinerators available to each other when breakdowns have 
occurred. 

Since considerations of economy call for the use of a number of dis- 
persed incinerators when the area to be served is as large as this one, 
there seems to be little need for additional cooperative arrangements 
on the use of incinerators, except to provide for breakdowns, which 

‘an probably be handled satisfactorily on an informal basis. 


% Thid. 
* 46 Stat. 334 (1930). 
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Land fills 


The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission operates two sani- 
tary landfills, serving the two Maryland counties. One of these is 
operated under a permit from the Maryland-National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission in park land on the Anacostia River, where 
swampland is being reclaimed by filling. 

Arlington County and Alexandria share the use of a landfill, with 
Alexandria providing a bulldozer to keep it in good condition. Falls 
Church pays for the use of the Fairfax County landfill. 

Personnel of the District of Columbia and the Washington Sub- 
urban Sanitary Commission have discussed informally the possibility 
of cooperative action in securing and operating landfills, as sites near 
the heavily populated areas become ever more scarce. One barrier to 
cooperation is the fact that the District incinerates all combustibles 
and disposes of incinerator residue, while the commission uses fills to 
dispose of much unburned material which cannot be mixed with in- 
cinerator residue lest it catch fire. 

As sites become more difficult to find in several of the jurisdictions, 
the location and acquisition of landfill sites, and perhaps their opera- 
tion, may become an appropriate object of cooperative action by vari- 
ous sanitary agencies, with participation by planning and land acqui- 
sition agencies. 


ACQUISITION AND DEVELOPMENT OF PARKS AND PARKWAYS 


George Washington Memorial Parkway 

This project is authorized by the Capper-Cramton Act of 1930.” 
The States or local subdivisions through which the parkway is to pass 
must pay half of the land acquisition costs. Under this provision, the 
National Capital Planning Commission and its predecessor entered 
into agreements with the Maryland-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission and Arlington and Fairfax Counties, providing for 
joint acquisition of the necessary land.*° The National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission carries out the purchase or condemnation, and makes 
preliminary plans for the parkway, while the National Park Service 
has charge of development and the Bureau of Public Roads is the con- 
struction agent for the roadway. 
Parks 

Park development has been unified in the Maryland suburbs and 
fragmented in Virginia. The Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission has developed an extensive park system in the 
Maryland-Washington Metropolitan District, whose boundary was 
drawn to include the built-up suburban areas. The Metropolitan Dis- 
trict has been enlarged from time to time to include new suburbs, but 
it has always been smaller than the Regional District within which the 
commission performs its planning functions. Most of the commis- 
sion’s park lands have been purchased with the aid of Federal grants 
and loans under the Capper-Cramton Act, which authorized Federal 


®& Acreement between Arlington County and city of Alexandria, June 12, 1956. 

6 46 Stat. 482 (1930). 

7 Agreement between National Capital Park and Planning Commission and Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, October 1, 1941; agreement between 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission and Arlington County, June 23, 1934; 
agreement between National Capital Planning Commission and Fairfax County, March 19, 
1955. 
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payment of part of land acquisition costs, and 10-year advances 
of funds, for the extension of the District of Columbia’s stream valley 
parks into Maryland. A basic agreement with the National Capit: al 
Planning Commission established the procedures for securing the 
latter body’ s approval of park plans and for the transfer of funds.” 
Plans for stream valley parks are prepared by the staff of the Mary- 
land commission in close consultation with the staff of the National 
Capital Planning Commission, and the latter body reviews and ap- 
proves plans before the Federal Government's share of the land acqui- 
sition funds is allocated. <A specific agreement is entered into, covering 
each new park unit. 

The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
obtains funds for the acquisition of park lands from an ad valorem 
tax, fixed by statute, on property assessed for county tax purposes 
within the Metropolitan District. It has also requested the two counties 
to make lump-sum grants to enable it to buy large new park areas 
which could not be financed by the park tax. 

In Virginia, on the other hand, park development has remained in 
the hands of the counties and cities. None of them has yet taken 
advantage of the provision of the National Capital Planning Act,” 
which made them eligible for grants-in-aid for ac quisition of stream 
valley parks, such as Maryland has received under the Capper-Cram- 
ton Act. Both Arlington and Fairfax Counties, however, are now 
developing park proposals for approval and financial participation 
by the National Capital Planning Commission. 

The Virginia Park Authorities Act of 1950 authorizes the estab- 
lishment of regional park authorities, and a Virginia National Capital 
Park Authority was created by Arlington County, Alexandria, and 

Falls Church in that year. Fairfax C ounty did not join, however, 
and the authority did not gain acceptance from the governing bodies. 
No new appointments were made when the terms of its or iginal mem- 
bers expired. A fresh proposal for a new regional park authority i is 
now making progress. A concurrent resolution, providing for the 
establishment of a Northern Vi irginia Regional Park Authority, which 
was proposed by the Northern Vi irginia Regional Planning and Eco- 
nomic Development Commission, has now been adopted by Arlington 
and Fairfax Counties. The authority, with two members appointed 
by each jurisdiction, would have power to plan, acquire, construct, 
operate, and maintain “a system of regional parks within the geo- 
graphical limits of the political subdivisions composing the said au- 
thority.” The proposal calls for membership by Arlington, Fairfax, 
Loudoun, and Prince William Counties, and Alex andria and Falls 
Church. The counties and cities retain the right, by later concurrent 
resolution, to specify the program of the authority. In the absence of 
restrictions imposed by them, the authority is empowered to acquire 
land by purchase or gift and to enter into contracts, including con- 
tracts for the provision of park services to the member jurisdictions. 
It may issue revenue bonds, to be paid by revenues from the users of 
parks and by receipts from governmental bodies for whom park serv- 


71 Agreement between National Capital Park and Planning Commission and Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, November 19, 1931. 

7266 Stat. 781 (1952). 

™ Code of Virginia, 1950, sec. 15-714. 
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ices are provided. Some of the park projects now planned by the 
northern Virginia jurisdictions, especially Fairfax County, would be 
appropriate for transfer to the new authority. 

If a new park authority is established in Virginia, there will be 
three park development agencies, one serving the District of C olumbia, 
one in Maryland, and one in Virginia. There will still be a need for 
rigs ration among these agencies, as well as for cooperation with 
the National Park Service, “planning commissions, and other public 
bodies. Among the matters which will call for cooperation are the 
recreational development of the shores of the Potomac, and the plan- 
ning of other park facilities of a kind which will serve the whole 
region. 

While much of the needed cooperation can be attained by informal 
relations between these three agencies, it may also be desirable for 
them to establish a formal committee for regular consultation and 
planning. Since 2 of the 3 bodies are represented on the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council, such a committee might well 
function under the auspices of the council. The council now has a 
Special Committee on Parks, Parkways and Open Spaces, which has 
commissioned a study of means for acquiring and preserving open 
spaces, and the council's 5-year program calls for completion of a 
regional plan of parks and open spaces. 


RECREATION AND PARK ADMINISTRATION 


Availability of park facilities and recreation programs to residents 
of other jurisdictions 

In the many recreation programs that are conducted on a neighbor- 
hood basis, the local recreation departments often ignore the boundary 
lines which certainly mean very little to their younger patrons. 
Residence restrictions are usually imposed only when a recreation 
program cannot accommodate all who wish to take part. Nonresidents 
are also admitted to those facilities which draw from a wider area, 
but for whose use a charge is made, such as swimming pools and 
golf courses. It is not so easy to ignore boundary lines in sdindniaser- 
ing those facilities, often free, which attract people from a very 
wide area, such as tennis courts and picnic areas. While the parks 
in the District of Columbia, and the Federal parks outside it, are open 
to all, the Maryland and Virginia park authorities and recreation 
departments have found it advisable to limit the use of their facilities 
by large groups to those whose members are mostly residents. 

The problem i is not serious on the east side of the Potomac, where 
both the District of Columbia and Maryland have large park areas. 
In Virginia, where there are fewer parks and more boundary lines 
dividing the area, the facilities available to residents of different areas 
are more unequal, and the inefficiencies of providing facilities for 
a single political subdivision are greater. Development of new parks 
by the proposed Northern Virginia Regional Park Authority : Pais 
partially equalize the fac ilities throughout that area, thus lessening 
the demand by residents of one jurisdiction for another’s parks, and 
at the same time enabling each jurisdiction to open its parks to non- 
residents without fear of being overrun. 
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The removal of residence requirements for use of park facilities and 
participation in recreation programs should be a goal of area park and 
recreation authorities, perhaps to be arrived at by a joint agreement. 


The District of Columbia Superintendent of Recreation points out 
that— 


although denial of facilities on the basis of residence is not now a major problem, 


it may become one as the population increases and the public becomes more 
recreation conscious.” 


Use of parks by recreation departments 

The recreation departments of the District of Columbia, Mont- 
gomery County, and Prince Georges County have agreements with the 
park authorities in their respective jurisdictions, providing for the use 
of park facilities in recreation programs. The National Capital 
Planning Commission acquires land for use as playgrounds in the 
District, and the National Park Service (National Capital Parks) 
maintains them with funds transferred from the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department. National Capital Parks has delegated the 
issuance of permits for use of park facilities to the Recreation De- 
partment. Montgomery County makes annual payments to the Mary- 
land-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, toward the 
cost of maintaining park facilities used by the county recreation de- 
partment. The Prince Georges County Recreation Department also 
uses the commission’s parks ‘for organized recreation programs, but 
there are fewer park facilities well situated for organized recreation 
in this county, and no payment is made for such use. 

These agreements appear to have operated satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned, avoiding the necessity of lodging two essentially dissimilar 
but interdependent iemrtionn | in a single agency. They may serve as 
useful models in the arrangements for use of p: ark facilities for public 
recreation in sortiuen Virginia, if the proposed Northern Virginia 


Regional Park Authority develops or acquires title to parks used for 
or ganized recreation. 


Recreation administration 


Cooperation between recreation departments has been limited almost 
entirely to occasional exchange of information and advice in the plan- 
ning of recreation programs, and joint participation in a few training 
programs. There is some contact among recreational personnel 
through meetings of their professional organization, but this is organ- 
ized by State chapters, so there is no organization bringing together 
recreation people from the whole area. 

Recreation activities do not impinge on one another across boundary 
lines, or use costly capital facilities, or require larger units of admin- 
istration than the counties and cities, so coordination or consolidation 
is not imperative in the way that it is in some other governmental 
functions. Nevertheless, the area’s recreation departments might all 
benefit by more extensive exc hange of information, and mutual assist- 
ance and advice in the planning of recreation programs. Regular 
meetings, similar to those of the librarians, school superintendents, 
and other public officials in the area, may help each recreation depart- 
ment do a better job, and may in turn point to other forms of coopera- 


™ Reply to the joint committee’s questionnaire. 
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tive action that might profitably be undertaken. The District of 
Columbia Superintendent of Recreation suggests that— 

it is conceivable that there may eventually be the need for an advisory and/or 
coordinating committee representative of all jurisdictions in the metropolitan 
area for the purpose of fulfilling area programs and facility needs. Such joint 
cooperation would enable a pooling of facilities and programs whenever this 
was needed. In order to be effective this should be established through formal 
agreement and have the support of all local government jurisdictions involved.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Prosecuting attorneys 

The prosecuting attorneys of both Maryland and Virginia have 
regular statewide meetings, but the prosecutors of the Washington 
area do not meet together. These officers do cooperate across State 
lines in a variety of ways, however. The frequency of contact is 
naturally greater within a metropolitan area than elsewhere. Some 
forms of cooperation are guided by uniform State laws which pro- 
vide for reciprocal action by prosecutors and courts. While these 
laws are designed to facilitate the administration of justice through- 
out the United States, and are intended for adoption by all of the 
States, some of them have particular utility in an interstate metro- 
politan area where the mobility of persons : and property poses a special 
problem for the administration of justice. 

One of the uniform laws calling for cooperation by prosecutors 
(with welfare departments also playing an active part) is the Uniform 
ae for the Reciprocal Enforcement of the Duties of Support, adopted 
by all 48 States and the District of Columbia. Under this act, each 
jurisdiction undertakes to collect judgments for the support of de- 
pendents, entered against its residents by courts of other jurisdictions. 
The Uniform Criminal Extradition Act, adopted by Maryland and 
Virginia, acknowledges the State’s obligation to deliver fugitives 
from justice, and provides a procedure for doing so. The District of 
Columbia also delivers fugitives, under a different enactment. 

There is also frequent contact between local prosecutors in dealing 
with criminal cases involving acts on both sides of State lines in the 
metropolitan area. Such cases call for an agreement as to the juris- 
diction in which the prosecution should take place, and thereafter there 
may be close cooperation between prosecutors and police on both sides 
of the boundary in gathering evidence and preparing the case for 
trial. 

Since the criminal law is preeminently a State function, there is less 
place for cooperative arrangements among prosecutors than among 
many other governmental officers. Nevertheless, the prosecuting at- 
torneys of the Washington metropolitan area might find it profitable 
to meet from time to time to discuss problems of law enforcement in 
the area, to inform one another on the laws and procedures in force 
within their jurisdictions that have a bearing on their ability to 
cooperate, and perhaps to agree upon procedures for cooperation in 
certain phases of their work. 


Courts of law 


Most of the courts of the area have few contacts with courts and 
governmental agencies of other jurisdictions. The courts, of course, 
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play a part in administering the Uniform Act for the Reciprocal 
Enforcement of the Duties of Support, referred to above. The Uni- 
form Act to Secure the Attendance of Witnesses From Without a 
State in Criminal Proceedings, in force in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia, provides that a court may order a person 
to attend a criminal proceeding in a reciprocating State, if a court in 
that State certifies that the person is needed as a witness in the case. 

The opportunities for cooperation in judicial administration are 
naturally small, since judges are not often in a position to look be- 
yond the facts presented within their courtrooms and they are strictly 
bound by the laws of their respective States. The judges of juvenile 
courts and traffic courts have been able to go farther in cooperation 
with one another than the judges of the other courts of the area 

Further progress could be made toward eliminating some of the 
difficulties that arise from the presence of several judicial systems 
within the metropolitan area if the States and Congress (for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) were to enact more laws prov iding for reciprocal 
action by the courts and recognition of court actions in other juris- 
dictions. The movement for uniform State laws has made some prog- 
ress in this direction on a nationwide scale. Among the acts of this 
kind adopted and proposed to the States by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws are the Uniform Acts for 
Enforcement of Foreign Judgments, Probate of Foreign Wills, and 
Divorce Recognition. Other uniform acts, some of them in force in 
part or all of the area, simplify the practice of the law within the 
metropolitan area by achieving a degree of uniformity in certain 
yhases of the law, especially commercial, financial, and probate law. 

‘he enactment of more such uniform laws might be promoted if the 
organized bar of each jurisdiction were to devote attention to this 
matter. The local judges and attorneys might find it useful to reach 
an agreement on the uniform laws whose enactment should be urged 
upon the two State legislatures and Congress as being of most value 
within the metropolitan area 


Juvenile courts 


Judges of the juvenile courts formed the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area Council of Juvenile Court Judges in November 1957, and 
they have met several times since then. The council includes the 
judges of all six juvenile courts within the area: The District of 
Columbia; Montgomery, Prince Georges, Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties, and the city of Alexandria. 

One of the council’s first accomplishments was the conclusion of an 
agreement whereby each court may call on another to assume super- 
vision of a juvenile who is placed on probation by the former court 
and who lives in or moves to the jurisdiction of the latter. Probation 
services are now being exchanged under this agreement in a number 
of cases. The judges also agreed that, when more than one court 
could take jurisdiction over an offense or a series of offenses, the 
court in whose jurisdiction the juvenile lives will take primary 
responsibility. 

The council members, handicapped by the lack of clear and com- 
plete codifications of the laws and proc -edures of the several juvenile 
courts, have exchanged statements summarizing the matters over 
which their respective courts have jurisdiction, and they plan to ex- 
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change full information on the jurisdiction, organization, policies, and 
procedures of each court. 

The council has also initiated regular meetings of the probation 
officers, who have arrived at agreements on such matters as the pro- 
cedures to be followed in the exchange of probation services, and have 
<liscussed possible steps toward greater uniformity in the treatment of 
juveniles. 

The judge of the District of Columbia juvenile court states that— 
during its relatively short period of existence, the cooperative action taken by 
the council has been of considerable assistance to this court, and it is believed 
to have been similarly useful to the other five participating courts. There have 
been surprisingly few problems or obstacles encountered in developing this wholly 
voluntary and mutual kind of cooperative action. From my own point of view, 
I have been surprised at how easily we were able to reach an agreement on 
general principles of cooperation and how few legal barriers existed that encum- 
bered or inhibited our plans.” 

Besides the accomplishments described above, the council has laid 
plans for two additional forms of cooperation. One would be the 
establishment of a central card index, listing juveniles who have come 
into contact with any of the courts of the area. A court could consult 
the index to ascertain whether a juvenile appearing before it had 
been under the jurisdiction of any other court in the area, thus elim- 
inating the laborious task of making separate inquiries of the other 
courts. If another court was found to have had contact with the 
juvenile, full information could be obtained from that court. The 
council has also discussed the inclusion of information from the juve- 
nile squads of local police departments and public welfare agencies, 
to whom the index would also then be available. The establishment 
of such an index will depend on the appropriation of the necessary 
funds by the several governing bodies. 

The council members also desire to make special services such as 
diagnostic clinics, that exist in some jurisdictions, available to all of 
the courts. 

This plan would be facilitated by legislation which would permit any of the 
courts Within the area to commit its children to facilities in other jurisdictions 
within the area on a controlled and limited basis, and with (if necessary) a 
reimbursable arrangement between participating governmental agencies.” 


The council is an impressive example of intergovernmental coopera- 
tion. It appears to have awaited only the taking of initiative by a new 
District of Columbia judge who had a clear recognition of the benefits 
to be gained by exchange of information and services, and who found 
a ready response from his fellow judges. The council shows every sign 
of making further progress in its cooperative activities. Its main 
needs are for adequate financial support for joint projects, such as the 
central index, and for legislation authorizing joint use of facilities. 
This is a case in which further cooperative action on an areawide 
basis depends squarely on support by the lawmaking and appropriat- 
ing bodies, State and local, and Congress. 

While the juvenile court judges probably do not need an interstate 
compact in order to proceed with their plans, it should be noted that 
an interstate compact on juveniles has already been drafted and rati- 
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fied by several States, including Virginia.”* The compact provides for 
the supervision by one State of juveniles who are still under the juris- 
diction of a court in another, and for the return of runaways and 
escapees. The compact also authorizes agreements for the cooperative 
use of specialized types of treatment facilities. 

Juvenile detention 

Juvenile detention facilities have been inadequate in northern Vir- 
ginia for some time. The judges of the Fairfax County and Alexan- 
dria juvenile courts, in accordance with an agreement between them 
and the Arlington County judge, send juveniles to the Arlington de- 
tention facility, and Arlington is paid a daily fee for each juvenile.” 

A means of providing juvenile detention facilities for all of north- 
ern Virginia was offered by the Virginia Juvenile Detention Facilities 
Act of 1956.°° which authorizes the governing bodies of three or more 
political subdivisions to establish a commission which may build and 
operate a detention home. In the same year the 4 nearby jurisdictions 
by concurrent resolution formed the Regional Juvenile Detention 
Commission for Northern Virginia, composed of 2 members appointed 
by the governing body of each jurisdiction (except for Falls Church, 
which has 1 member), and the judges of the juvenile courts. Each 
jurisdiction has appropriated its share (proportionate to population) 
of the estimated cost of a detention facility. Operating costs will be 
paid by the jurisdictions in proportion to their use of the facility. 
This project, now underway, promises to provide better facilities, at a 
lower cost, than could have been obtained by independent action. 

Suburban Maryland also needs detention facilities for juveniles. 
In this case, however, the State is taking steps to fill the need. The 
legislature appropriated to the department of welfare funds for the 
planning of a facility to serve southern Maryland and Montgomery 
County. The department has made plans and selected a site, and will 
include a request for construction funds in its budget. The organi- 
zational arrangements for administering the facility will be specified 
by the legislature. 

To provide detention facilities in the meantime, the Montgomery 
County Council in September 1958 directed the county manager to 
negotiate with the Director of the District of Columbia Department 
of Welfare for use of the District’s Receiving Home for Children. 
The District announced in 1957 that the Receiving Home has excess 

capacity which could be made available to the neighboring jurisdic- 
tions on payment of a daily rate for each juvenile housed there. 

Steps are thus underway to provide the Maryland and Virginia 
subregions with juvenile detention facilities, and in the interim juve- 
niles can be sent to detention facilities across jurisdictional boundaries, 
for a fee, when necessary. 


Correctional institutions 


The northern Virginia jurisdictions occasionally transfer prisoners 
to other nearby jails when their own are crowded. Since almost all 
prisoners are State prisoners, there is no problem of reimbursement. 


78 Virginia Laws, 1956. ch. 452. 

” Exchange of letters by juvenile courts of Arlington and Fairfax Counties and city of 
Alexandria, approved by State Department of Welfare and Institutions, July 12, 1955. 

8 Code of Virginia, 1950, sec. 16.1—202. 
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Correctional institutions are largely a State responsibility, but if the 
States and the District of Columbia have difficulty in providing the 
necessary facilities, they may find it economical to work out arrange- 
ments for joint use of some institutions. The Director of the District 
of Columbia Department of Corrections suggests that it may be desir- 
able to provide for the use of one jurisdiction’s prison facilities by 
another, on a contractual basis.** 


Parole administration 

The District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia have all adhered 
to the Interstate Compact for the Supervision of Parole and Proba- 
tioners, under which each State agrees to supervise persons who move 
into its jurisdiction while on parole from a correctional institution of 
another State. 

The District of Columbia Board of Parole, however, retains super- 
vision over parolees living outside the District within the Washington 
metropolitan area, and its staff frequently works with the suburban 
public health and welfare departments when parolees and their fam- 
ilies require the services of these agencies. 


POLICE PROTECTION 


The local police departments have developed an extensive pattern 
of cooperative action over a long period of years in response to their 
needs. 

When the police forces in the environs were small, the District of 
Columbia police radio put out calls for the whole area. Now, how- 
ever, each force needs and has its own radio. 

Local departments communicate with one another by means of 
teletype via State police headquarters, and in emergencies by radio, 
as well as by telephone. There is also a steady flow of information 
on wanted persons, stolen goods, modus operandi of lawbreakers, and 
other subjects, by mail and personal contact. The files of each depart- 
ment are generally open to authorized personnel of other departments. 
Occasional conferences are held by the chiefs or their division heads 
on common problems, especially in the fields of traffic, gambling, 
housebreaking, robbery, and automobile theft. 

In the spring of 1958 a conference of local police chiefs reached a 
formal agreement for the exchange of information on juveniles. Each 
time a police department makes contact with a nonresident juvenile, 
it sends a report to the department in the juvenile’s own jurisdiction, 
stating the name of the juvenile, the facts of the case and its disposi- 
tion.” The chiefs of police have also discussed the idea of establish- 
ing a central index of arrests, to include adults as well as juveniles. 

The departments also cooperate in investigations of suspects, inter- 
views of witnesses, service of warrants, return of stolen goods across 
jurisdictional lines, apprehension of escapees, and in many other ways. 
Cooperation is carried on to the ultimate conclusion of the case, in- 
cluding preparation of reports, handling of evidence, cooperation 
with other police and prosecuting attorneys in the preparation of the 
case for court, and testimony at the trial. 


sl Reply to the joint committee’s questionnaire. 
®2 Agreement of May 1, 1958. 
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Nearby departments use some of the District’s more elaborate facili- 
ties, such as polygraph equipment and the crime laboratory, and their 
members have attended District training courses, especi ially those con- 
ducted for officers on traffic and juvenile assignments. The District 
occasionally lends specialized personnel to other departments in the 
area for assignments that require their qualifications. 

The chairman of the Arlington County Board announced late in 
August 1958, that arrangements were being made with Alexandria 
and Fairfax County for “additional police if they should be needed 
at. Arlington schools affected by integration orders. The District of 
Columbia police department has given information to the civil dis- 
turbance units formed by the Arlington and Fairfax departments. 

There is close cooperation between the local police departments and 
the park police employed by National C apital Parks and the Mary- 
land-National Capital Park and Planning Commission. The park 
police are authorized to make arrests outside the parks, while the 
District, county, and city police can make arrests in park territory. 

The common law doctrine of fresh pursuit gives police officers the 
right to pursue certain lawbreakers across jurisdictional boundaries. 
The doctrine has been clarified and extended by the Uniform Act on 
Fresh Pursuit, which is in force in the District of Columbia ** and 
Maryland. 

While there are few formal agreements among the departments, 
their informal cooperation is solidly based on continued close working 
relationships. The chiefs of several departments state that the princi- 
»al obstacle to greater cooperation is the lack of uniformity in the 
aan of the different jurisdictions. Of course, since criminal laws are 
State enactments, this is almost entirely a matter for action by Con- 
gress and the legislatures, just as is true of the need for greater 
uniformity and reciprocity in court proceedings. 

The most productive means of providing effective police protection 
on an areawide basis is likely to be found in close and continuous 
cooperation at the working level, rather than in contractual arrange- 
ments or formal organizations. Further progress, therefore, seems to 
lie mainly in bringing police officers together frequently to consider 
their common problems, to work out ways to coordinate their activities, 
to call attention to difficulties created for them by interjurisdictional] 
differences in law or organization, and perhaps to arrange for some 
kinds of joint undertaking. 

A conference of police chiefs, for instance, resulted in the agree- 
ment on exchange of information concerning juveniles. Several police 
chiefs express the view that such meetings might profitably be held 
more frequently, to be supplemented by more frequent meetings of 
their division heads to consider special problems in law enforcement 
such as gambling, juvenile matters, etc. To be effective, such meetings 
should have carefully prepared agenda, preliminary staff work should 
be done, and responsibility for following up on the implementation of 
the decisions should be assigned. 

One cooperative project. that a conference of police chiefs might 
well consider would be an expansion of the present arrangement. for 
exchange of information on juveniles. Some of the officers concerned 


8353 Stat. 1124 (1939). 
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with juvenile work hope that, if the present procedure proves useful, 
a central index on juveniles can be established to make information on 
juvenile offenders readily available at one point. Such a project 
should, of course, be coordinated with the work of the juvenile court 
judges and welfare departments, and it might well be combined with 
the similar plan that the Washington Metropolitan Area Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges has under consideration. 


FIRE PROTECTION AND RESCUE SERVICE 


The fire departments of the area have for many years responded to 
calls from other jurisdictions when help was needed. There has never 
been any written agreement to provide such service, however. Multi- 
alarm fires requiring outside assistance are not very frequent. The 
District last called on surrounding departments for help in 1953. The 
smaller Virginia and Maryland departments call for help from their 
neighbors more frequently. Fire companies also sometimes cross a 
bound: ary line to fight a fire when they are called by a signal from an 
alarm box near the boundary line, and find that the fire itself is over 
the line. The equipment of all departments in the area is compatible. 
Communications between some departments were less than perfect in 
the past, but now, with the aid of modern equipment, neighboring de- 
partments monitor each other’s calls regularly. 

Arlington County and Falls Church have shared the cost of a fire 
station in East Falls Church since that area was separated from the 
then town of Falls Church and returned to the county in the 1930’s. 
The county pays the salaries of three-fourths of the paid fire fighters 
and certain of the operatin expenses, while the city pays other operat- 
ing costs and has purchased some equipment. 

‘A 1950 act of C ongress authorized the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to enter into reciprocal agreements for aid 
in fire fighting with Montgomery and Prince Georges counties and 
the four nearby northern Virginia jurisdictions.** Following this en- 
actment, the Chief of the District Fire Department called a conference 
of area fire chiefs, and a mutual-aid agreement was drafted as a result. 
Some of the suburban jurisdictions adopted it, but it never went into 
force because the District of Columbia Commissioners declined to 
adopt it when their Corporation Counsel advised that there were a 
number of unresolved legal difficulties involved in it. 

These centered largely on provisions for the waiver of claims for 
injuries and damage to property occurring when fire companies are in 
action outside their own territory. The problem is complicated by 
the fact that some of the suburban jurisdictions are served by volun- 
teer fire companies enjoying considerable autonomy, so it is difficult 
to determine who should enter such an agreement or how far any per- 
son can legally commit other persons who would be engaged in the ex- 
change of services. The District Fire Department has recently re- 
quested tlie corporation counsel to reexamine the question of a mutual- 
aid agreement. 

The 1950 legislation did remove one difficulty in mutual aid by ex- 
tending the coverage of the District of Columbia Firemen’s s Retirement 
Act to include service and injuries in performing duty outside the 
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District. In fact the problem of liability for personal injuries and 
damage to property in extraterritorial service appears to have been 
largely, though perhaps not completely, solved by this act and the 
provisions of insurance policies taken out by the suburban companies. 

The opportunities for additional cooperation in fire protection do 
not appear to be great. As was suggested in the case of the police 
chiefs, the fire chiefs and marshals might find it useful to meet occa- 
sionally to discuss their common problems and to explore possible 
forms of cooperation. Some kinds of training, for instance, might 
profitably be conducted for larger units than individual jurisdic tions. 
An example would be training for conflagrations of nuclear origin as 
atomic power comes into use. Also, the fire chiefs might well give 
further consideration to the desirability of a mutual-aid agreement. 

Rescue services, on the other hand, may well require closer coordi- 
nation on an areawide basis. Rescue squads cross jurisdictional bound- 
aries more often than fire companies, and there has at times been a 
question whether calls from Cer ‘tain areas would get a response from 
the nearest squad. The area’s governments may w vell find it desirable 
to agree on rules governing rescue operations and on the territory to 
be served by each squad. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 


Public health administration 


The public health officers of the area exchange information and co- 

operate ina variety of other ways 

The local jurisdictions exc change weekly reports on the incidence of 
communicable diseases, and each health department advises the de- 
partment in another jurisdiction when a resident of the latter is hos- 
pitalized in the territory of the former with a communicable disease. 

A very large proportion of all births and deaths occurring in the 
area takes place in the District of Columbia, which has most of the 
hospitals. The District’s Division of Vital Statistics forwards a copy 
of the punched card on which it records information from each birth 
and death certificate to the jurisdiction of residence. This longstand- 
ing procedure represents a modification of the nationwide procedure 
for reporting vital statistics—a modification adopted by agreement 
between the District and the local jurisdictions. 

The public health officers have what is probably the oldest areawide 
organization of public officials, the Metropolitan Health Officers Asso- 
ciation, formed in 1938. The association meets four times a year for 
discussion of public health problems. A number of personnel from 
sach local health department, as well as representatives of the State 
departments, attend. Occasionally, the association takes a position 
on a current question of public health policy, and the members go back 
to their own jurisdictions to work for local action along the lines agreed 
upon. For instance, the association has urged that public rabies-vac- 
cination programs for pets be undertaken in all jurisdictions, and it 
recently recommended the abandonment of the use of X-rays in tuber- 
culosis testing. 

The association’s proceedings have so far been mostly limited to 
discussions, and it has not made use of working committees or staff 
work to prepare for meetings and follow up on action, as some of 
the other areawide groups have done. Most of its attention has been 
focused on communicable diseases. There appears to be ample room 
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for additional kinds of cooperation and consultation among the local 
and State health officers, both in dealing with the matters ; discussed 
above and in new fields of activity, such as ri idiological safety. The 
association would be a suitable vehicle for agreeing upon and carrying 
out cooperative action. The association would probably be capable 
of making a greater contribution if subcommittees were appointed to 
give det: tiled consideration to areawide health problems and to lay 
the groundwork for meetings of the association and, also, if the health 
departments assigned staff “members to do the prepar atory and fol- 
lowup work requiring sustained effort. 

Since the activities of the local public health departments are con- 
trolled by the appropriations and regulations of the local governing 
bodies and State agencies, the health officers can only go so far by 
themselves in carrying out areawide activities. Decisions on some 
of the major problems of public health, such as the provision of ade- 
quate hospital facilities, require participation by many sectors of the 
community in addition to the professional health personnel. Effective 
action on an areawide basis, therefore, calls for the attention of the 
local governing officials. In recognition of this, the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference has established a committee on 
public health and welfare, which reported to an early meeting of the 
conference’s steering committee on several matters that call for a con- 
sideration on an areawide basis. 

A stronger organization for securing cooperative action by the local 
governments might take either of two forms: An active committee 
of the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference, working closely 
with the Metropolitan Health Officers Association, or a ag com- 
mittee embracing both governing officials and health officers. Under 
the latter arrangement, the Metropolitan Health Officers Association 
could, of course, continue to be active in dealing with matters that 
fall within the province of the professional health personnel. 
Inspection 


There is close cooperation and frequent exchange of information 
among public health inspectors of the area. Health officers often rely 
on inspections performed by neighboring health departments of cater- 
ing firms and commissaries of chain restaurants which ship food across 
boundary lines. 

The District of Columbia Health Officer, in issuing permits to 
dairies supplying milk to the District, is authorized by law to accept 
the certification of a State or municipal health officer as to the sound- 
ness of the cattle,*> but the law has been interpreted to require inspec- 
tion of the dairy’s physical plant by District personnel. Since the 

same producers supply the District and its suburbs, the nearby juris- 

dictions are able to rely to a large extent on the work of the District 
inspectors. The local departments do provide the District with some 
kinds of assistance. For instance, they have inspected wells on dairy 
farms supplying the District. 

One potential obstacle to cooperation in inspections results from 
differences in the standards that different jurisdictions set, and dif- 
ferences in the adequacy of their inspections. One jurisdiction can- 
not rely on inspections carried out by another if it sets higher standards 





643 Stat. 1004 (1925). 
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than the other, or if it lacks assurance that the other’s standards are 
properly enforced. The certification programs of the United States 
Public Health Service help to overcome this difficulty in the inspec- 
tion of milk, shellfish, and water. The Service sets standards, rates 
sources of supply, and certifies State and local inspection programs. 
Its published ratings may be consulted by a public health official who 
wishes to determine whether supplies from another jurisdiction meet 
acertain standard. 

The public health departments of the area may be able to attain 
a higher level of inspection, at a lower cost, by securing agreement 
to similar standards and inspection procedures, and setting up pro- 
cedures for checking on the adequacy of inspection in eac h jurisdic- 
tion. The removal of the statutory requirement that the District of 
Columbia inspect all of its milk suppliers would permit a more equi- 
table and economical division of labor in carrying out this important 
inspection job in the metropolitan area. However, this would have 
far more significant effects than any increase in administrative effi- 
ciency, since it would throw the Washington milk market open to 
producers in far distant States. 
Public hospitals 


The public hospitals frequently accept residents of other juris- 
dictions who require hospitalization while away from home. There 
are established proc edures for transfer of such a patient to a public 
hospital in the State or county of which he is a resident. When a 
a cannot be transferred he is kept in the hospital to which he 
has been admitted. 

Northern Virginia has long needed convenient access to a mental 
hospital. Mental patients are now sent to distant State hospitals. In 
1957 the governing bodies of Alexandria, Arlington County, and 
Fairfax County p: assed resolutions asking that St. Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal, a Federal institution which also serves the District of Columbia, 
be opened to their residents. An alternative solution has now been 
offered by the Virginia State Hospital Board, which has recommended 
construction of a State mental hospital in northern Virginia. 

There is ample room for additional cooperation in the planning of 
hospitals and in the provision of hospital services within the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. Hospital planning is now carried on by 
the State and local jurisdictions and various private agencies. Most 
of the area’s hospital facilities are located in the Distr ict of ( Yolumbia, 
while the surrounding jurisdictions, which have an ever-increasing 
proportion of the area’s population, have a correspondingly growing 
interest in the provision of each kind of hospital facility, in the 
needed quantity and at proper locations, on the basis of an areawide 
assessment of needs. 

In the operation of public hospitals, more cooperation is needed in 
the treatment of the patient who is hospitalized outside the jurisdic- 
tion of which he is a legal resident. There are a number of reasons 
why it may not be possible to transfer such a patient to a hospital in 
his own jurisdiction: he may be too ill; or his jurisdiction may have 
inadequate hospital facilities of the type needed; or in the case of a 
mental patient, it may be possible to treat him and supervise his con- 

valescence more effectively at a hospital nearer to his family or job 
than the hospital serving the jurisdiction of which he is a legal resi- 
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dent; or in the case of a tuberculosis patient, he may refuse to be 
transferred across a State line while still not being in condition to 
be released. In such cases, the hospital originally admitting the resi- 
dent of another jurisdiction is usually located in the District of Co- 
lumbia, since that is where most of the area’s hospital facilities are 
located. The District is thus burdened with the cost of giving hospital 
care to patients from other jurisdictions unless there are arrangements 
for reimbursement. The 1943 District Appropriation Act : authorized 
the District Commissioners to enter into agreements with Maryland 
and Virginia, or their political subdivisions, , for the hospitalization of 
medically indigent patients at the District of Columbia General Hos- 
pital,** but so far no contracts have been negotiated, mainly because 
of obstacles created by the regulations of the State welfare depart- 
ments. Asa result, the suburban j jurisdictions have contracted exclu- 
sively with private and Federal hospitals in the District of Columbia 
for the care of their medically indigent patients, and the District has 
borne the cost of treating nonresidents admitted to the District of 
Columbia General Hospital i in emergencies. 

A means of eliminating the barriers to proper care of mental pa- 
tients that are created by State lines is offered by the recently pro- 
posed Interstate Compact on Mental Health, which has not yet been 
adopted by Maryland, Virginia, or the District of Columbia. The 
compact provides for the hospitalization of a mental patient in the 
jurisdiction where he can best be treated, without regard to legal 
residence requirements, and sets up provisions for reimbursement. 
There is also provision for joint construction and operation of treat- 
ment facilities.** 

Cooperative planning by health and welfare officials, both State 
and local, and eventual cooperative action by the governing bodies, 
will be needed to give the area the hospital facilities and services that 
it needs in an economical and coordinated manner. This is a task for 
consideration by the area’s health and welfare officials, and by the 
Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


One of the newest areawide groups of public officials, consisting of 
representatives of the welfare departments of the District of Colum- 
bia, Alexandria, and Arlington, Fairfax, Montgomery, and Prince 
Georges Counties, was formed in September 1957, at a meeting called 
by the Committee on Public Health and Welfare of the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference. The welfare directors and mem- 
bers of their staffs met monthly until the following summer. Repre- 
sentatives of the State welfare departments also attended some meet- 
ings. 

The main accomplishment of the first year’s meetings was an ex- 
tensive exchange of information among the departments on the poli- 
cies that each follows in matters which bring it into contact with 
other jurisdictions. This information relates to such matters as stand- 
ards of eligibility, amounts of assistance payments, and residence re- 

656 Stat. 441 (1943) 


‘tT The compact is described in Suggested State Legislation: Program for 1957 (Chicago : 
Council of State Governments, 1956). 
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quirements. The welfare directors also reached an agreement on one 
matter of policy—that home visits and future investigations will be 
made by a social worker from the agency with original jurisdiction 
when a public assistance recipient moves to another jurisdiction in 
the area, so long as the original jurisdiction continues to give aid. 
A form was adopted for use by each welfare department to notify an- 
other department that a welfare recipient has moved into the latter’s 
territory and is continuing to receive assistance from the former. 

In its early stages, this § group has had the benefit of carefully pre- 
pared minutes of each meeting. These, and other forms of prepara- 
tion by staff of the member agencies, may be expected to add con- 
siderably to the value of the group’s work. Plans for the next year 
call for four meetings, including a joint meeting with the juvenile 
court judges and a workshop on adoptions. 

Representatives of the welfare departments of Alexandria and 
Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince William Counties also meet 
periodically to deal with common problems. They have reached 
agreement on such matters as the transfer of assistance recipients 
from one political subdivision to another without hardship to the 
client, uniform hospitalization policies for indigent patients, and uni- 
formity in boarding care rates for children. All of these departments 
are members of the northern Virginia district of the Virginia Con- 
ference of Social Work. 

An agreement between Fairfax County and the city of Falls Church 
provides for the administration of the city’s welfare program by the 
county welfare department. The city reimburses the county for wel- 
fare payments made to its residents, and pays a proportion of the 
county department’s administrative costs, negotiated from year to 
year. 

The need for more cooperation in the control of juvenile gangs is 
pointed out by the District of Columbia Commissioners’ Youth 
Council: 


Our thinking of the District line as a boundary is unrealistic. District youth 

get into trouble in the counties and part of our trouble in the District has been 
from groups coming into the city from Maryland and Virginia.® 
The council also suggests a project for joint action by welfare depart- 
ments and other interested agencies: 
A register of multiproblem families. Mobility of these families is a definite factor 
in delinquency control and the lack of communication between agencies is a real 
handicap to us all. * * * These are the families that produce most of the 
delinquents, and they comprise almost all of the caseloads of our agencies of 
various kinds.” 

There are many aspects of welfare administration that deserve the 
continuing attention of both the areawide group of welfare directors 
and the northern Virginia group. Residence requirements create a 
problem in a metropolitan area where the population is highly mobile. 
Homes for the aged and other welfare facilities are not distributed 
among the local subdivisions in proportion to the need for them. The 
welfare directors and the Committee on Public Health and Welfare of 
the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference should be en- 
couraged to continue their work on such problems. 


88 Reply to the joint committee’s questionnaire. 
8° Td. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION 


A number of students attend public schools outside the jurisdictions 
in which they live, on payment of tuition fees. The colleges and 
universities of course have large numbers of students from other 
jurisdictions. 

The most significant cooperation in education has taken place 
through the Washington Area School Study Council, formed in the 
spring of 1952 and made up of the school superintendents of the Dis- 
trict and neighboring jurisdictions, with the addition of Anne Arun- 
del and Charles Counties in Maryland. The group meets monthly 
during the school year to exchange ideas and information on school 
policy, administration, and practice. Two professors of education, 
one at George Washington University and one at the University of 
Maryland, have taken an active part in the work of the council, serv- 
ing as its secretaries. 

Among the subjects which the council has discussed are in-service 
training of teachers, education of exceptional children, the District’s 
four-track curriculum, economical methods of school construction, 
and school finance. The superintendents are joined at each meeting 
by the members of their staffs who are concerned with the subject on 
the agenda. 

The council has also carried out several special projects. One of 
these was the preparation of guides to the use of the Smithsonian 
Institution as a teaching resource, which have been distributed to the 
schools of the area. The council also initiated a conference, spon- 
sored by the two cooperating universities, on the use of various teach- 
ing resources available in the Washington area. 

A committee on personnel has served as a vehicle for the exchange 
of information on pay scales and personnel practices throughout the 
area. The committee is now at work on a brochure setting forth the 
advantages of teaching in the Washington area, for use by all of the 
school systems in their recruiting efforts. There has also been some 
discussion of an areawide pay scale in the council. No formal action 
has been taken, but these discussions and the exchange of information 
may have served to bring some pay scales closer to uniformity with 
others. 

The council’s small budget of about $2,000 a year, which is mainly 
used to finance its special projects, is financed by a penny-per-pupil 
contribution from each of the school systems except for the District, 
which lacks authority to spend appropriated funds for this purpose 
and makes its contribution in clerical assistance and duplicating 
services. 

The council is a successful example of an areawide organization 
that seeks mainly to provide for the exchange of information and 
ideas, with little attempt to secure uniformity of policy or exchange 
services. Since education is preeminently a local function, the council 
will no doubt continue to be limited mainly to this role. Its members 
have, however, discussed the possibility of launching some more am- 
bitious projects. Among the subjects discussed are further coopera- 
tion in recruiting teachers, and cooperation in research projects on 
school financing. 

Another cooperative venture has been launched by the Greater 
Washington Educational Television Association, representing public 
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and private school systems, universities, and cultural institutions in 
the Washington area. The association, with financial support from 
a private foundation, in the fall of 1958 launched a series of televised 
programs of instruction in science, which are being received in nearly 
900 classrooms throughout the area. Each local school system is 
represented on the association’s board of directors and on the cur- 
riculum committee. All of the public systems except for the District 
of Columbia have made small contributions toward the costs of this 
work. 

In the related field of apprentice training, cooperation has been 
limited. The Secretary of the District of Columbia Apprenticeship 
Council reports that the council— 


has long felt the need of improving and broadening this intergovernmental 
cooperation, particularly in the area of apprenticeship and occupational skills 
training and counseling.” 


LIBRARIES 
Service to nonresidents 


Area libraries are generally open to nonresidents, with a fee 
usually charged for a borrower's card. A quirk of the District of 
Columbia library statute, however, limits its services to residents of 
the adjacent counties, thus exc luding Fairfax. The demand by non- 
residents is by far the largest in the case of the District library, since 
its collections are much larger than those of the suburban systems, 
and as in the case of many other public and private services, the 
suburbanite seeking library service is most likely to demand services 
in the downtown area after his own neighborhood. 


Library administration 


There is considerable informal interchange of information among 
the library staffs of the region. This concerns not only the avail- 
ability of ‘books and services, but technical aspects of library admin- 
istration, and recruitment of personnel. One forum for the exchange 
of information among suburban librarians is the Suburban Washing- 
ton Area Library Group, consisting of librarians of the six suburban 
systems, which meets quarterly. This group also serves as the 
librarians’ vehicle for participation in an annual book fair sponsored 
by a Washington newspaper. 

The District of Columbia librarian suggests that— 


The District of Columbia Public Library and the other libraries in the metro- 
politan area may find it advantageous to cooperate more fully in exchanging 
information through the use of new technological devices, such as closed circuit 
television.” 

A professional organization, the District of Columbia Library Asso- 
ciation, serves as a meeting place me the personnel of local public 
library systems, as well as Federal, industrial, and other libraries 
throughout the area. 

In time, the heads of the local public library systems may find it 
beneficial to meet regularly in an area-wide group that includes the 
District of Columbia. Sucha group would serve as a means of reach- 
ing agreement on forms of cooperative activity as well as exchanging 
information. 


© Td. 


“Id. 
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Interlibrary loans of books and films 


There are few loans of books between the public library systems of 
the area. The Library of Congress does not lend to local libraries for 
circulation. The suburban libraries normally go to large libraries in 
their respective States for loans. They also borrow from specialized 
libraries of Federal departments. 

Films, however, are extensively exchanged among the suburban 
library systems for loans to their patrons. "The vehicle for this coop- 
eration is the Suburban Washington Library Film Service, organized 
in 1954. The librarians of the four northern Virginia jurisdictions 
and Montgomery County entered into a formal agreement providing 
for the free interlibr: ary loan of films owned by, or on deposit with, any 
of the libraries. Each agreed to spend for the purchase of films 3 per 
cent, of its annual book budget or 1 percent of its operating budget 
excluding rent, whichever is less. Each library maintains a catalog 
that lists the film holdings of all. Films are previewed monthly by a 
selection committee consisting of a representative of each library 
system. The committee agrees on the films to be purchased, and the 


library that shall make each purchase. The Arlington County librar- 
ian feels that— 


the service has proved exceedingly successful. Each library has been able to 
provide more films for its borrowers than any single unit could afford. This 


cooperation has provided an impetus for the development of film services within 
the entire area.” 


In view of the success of the film service, the local libraries might well 
consider an expansion of loan activities within the metropolitan area. 
One obvious possibility would be for the District of Columbia and 
Prince Georges County to join in the film service. Another would be 
to make arrangements for the more extensive loan of books among the 
libraries of the ar ea, as a means of providing a wider range of resources 
than any but the largest of libraries could afford. 

One barrier to cooperation of this kind lies in the considerable dif- 
ferences in the level of library services provided by local jurisdictions. 
A library system which spends several times as much per capita as 
another could hardly be expected to make all of its resources freely 
available to the other system. If an expanded loan program c aused 
one library to lend muc h more to another than it received, there might 
be provision for reimbursement for the difference. 


Joint performance of technical functions 


When lioraries serve small populations, there may be something to 


be: gained by consolidation. But, as the District Librarian points 
out— 


The District of Columbia Public Library ranks among the largest in the coun- 
try. While the suburban public libraries are rather small at the present 
time, they are growing rapidly with the increase in population and im- 
proved local tax support. In view of anticipated further growth in population, 
it seems to me that the public libraries outside of the District of Columbia will 
give the best service to their local constituencies if they continue their present 
development as county or municipal systems within their respective States. If 
they do not grow sufficiently to attain maximum efficiency, then it would seem 
better to develop regional service (i. e., group county libraries into regional 
library systems) rather than attempt to create a cumbersome system combining 


the District of Columbia Public Library with the other publie libraries in the 
metropolitan area.” 


3 Td. 
Id. 
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Nevertheless, there might be advantage in the joint performance of 
certain phases of library administration. The Arlington County li- 
brarian suggests the possibility of cooperation in— 
technical processing of books and related materials. Since each library dupli- 
cates to a great extent this part of its operations, the most economical approach 
would be a central technical processing service. This would mean unified book 
purchases, central cataloging, and physical preparations of books. This type 
of cooperation has recently been successful in several areas in the country.” 
The possibilities of this kind of cooperation would be a worthwhile 
subject for exploration by an areawide organization of library execu- 
tives. 

REGULATION OF OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS 


Licenses granted by one jurisdiction are generally recognized as evi- 
dence of qualification by others; so licenseholders do not have to sub- 
mit to a qualifying examination in every jurisdiction in which they 
wish to prac tice. "They do usually have to obtain a separate license 
in each jurisdiction, and pay the appropriate fee, however. 

There are a few exceptions to this rule. Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia issue “borderline” licenses to physicians in 
the metropolitan area for a charge of $1 instead of the usual 
$25 or more. Such a license, issued to a physician who main- 
tains an office in a neighboring jurisdiction, allows him to enter the 
issuing jurisdiction in the practice of his profession. Both Maryland 
and Virginia have on occasion made tentative moves in the direction 
of abolishing this privilege, and the District of Columbia has been 
prompt to promise to reciprocate. Undertakers, too, are granted the 
right by all three jurisdictions to cross State lines in the practice of 
their profession, on payment of $1 for a “courtesy card.” Both of 
these arrangements have been challenged as lacking legal foundation 
in one jur isdiction or another. 

The new rules of the circuit court for Montgomery County, Md., 
effective October 1, 1958, erect a new jurisdictional barrier in the 
practice of law, by requiring that papers filed with the court be 
signed by an attorney who not only is admitted to practice before the 
court, but who resides and maintains an office in Maryland. 

The Director of the District of Columbia’s Department of Occupa- 
tions and Professions believes that— 
it would be desirable * * * to work toward an arrangement whereby reciprocal 
recognition of occupational and professional licenses would be possible among 
the various jurisdictions.” 

Since professional licensing is largely under State control, a review 
of current licensing practices and steps in the direction of greater 
reciprocity will require joint action by the States. Some trade licenses 
also are issued by the States, while others are the responsibility of 
the local jurisdictions. 


BUILDING INSPECTION 


The building inspectors of the area have exchanged information for 
a number of years. They regularly circulate copies of their building 
codes among neighboring inspection departments. There is also fre- 
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quent consultation among the inspectors on the technical aspects of 
applying and enforcing codes. 

Several of the building inspection officials feels that areawide meet- 
ings would serve a useful purpose in this field. The Director of the 
Construction and Inspection Department of Alexandria, for instance, 
states that— 
some effort [should] be put forth to have as much similarity in the metropolitan 
area building codes as is practical. I think it is highly desirable that a meeting 
be arranged with the appropriate officials of the several political subdivisions 
to discuss this question. If some uniformity * * * can be accomplished, it 
would be of exceptional value to the architects, builders, and developers in the 
entire region.” 

Uniformity of building codes is, of course, a nationwide as well as a 
local problem, and has had the attention of national organizations. 
Nevertheless, considerable progress might well be made within the 
Washington region. A meeting of the chief building, plumbing, and 
electrical inspectors of the area would be an appropriate first step. 
Detailed studies and carefully prepared proposals would have to fol- 
low, and the active participation of the local building industry should 
be secured. 

PUBLIC UTILITY REGULATION 


The public utility commissions of Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia cooperate in the conduct of hearings on two 
utilities whose service areas are limited to Washington and its 
environs: The Washington Gas Light Co. and the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. In each case, the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia holds hearings covering the whole of the utility’s 
operations, with representatives of the M: wryland and Virginia com- 
missions present. A copy of the record is sent to each of the other 
commissions, as is a draft of the District commission’s proposed order 
in the case. This procedure has enabled the commissions to arrive 
at substantially identical rulings covering all parts of the metropolitan 
area. 

The three commissions also constitute one of the many joint boards 
created by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to hold hearings 
with the aid of an ICC examiner on cases involving interstate trans- 
portation operations extending across their common boundary at 

There have been repeated ‘proposals for the establishment of : 
regulatory agency with jurisdiction over mass transportation in the 
whole W ‘ashington metropolitan area. A bill creating a Federal 
regulatory agency was vetoed by President Eisenhower in 1953, pri- 
marily on the grounds that the Virginia portion of the metropolitan 
area had been excluded from the purview of the agency (at the re- 
quest of that State’s congressional Sclewsiions and that the bill— 
extends, without sufficient safeguards, the authority of the Federal Government 
to matters that have, hitherto, been considered as primarily the concern of the 
District of Columbia and of the States.” 

In 1954 the Legislatures of Maryland and Virginia adopted reso- 
lutions, which were concurred in by the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, creating a Joint Commission To Study 
Passenger Carrier Facilities and Services in the W ashington Metro- 


6 Td. 
*? Veto message (H. R. 2236, 83d Cong., 1st sess). 
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politan Area.’ The Commission’s life was extended by further joint 
action in 1956.°° The Commission consisted of representatives of the 
legislatures and public utility commissions of the two States, and of 
the District of Columbia government. The Commission, after lengthy 
study, recommended the ‘adoption of an interstate compact providing 
for the establishment of an areawide regulatory authority. The 
Virginia Legislature passed the compact legislation in 1958, and 
it is s likely to be introduced in the Maryland Legislature and in Con- 
gress in 1959. 

The ultimate disposition of this proposal will probably be con- 
siderably influenced by the character of the mass transportation 
system that is finally decided upon for the Washington area, after 
the report of the current mass transportation survey has been duly 
considered. While a single regulatory agency might be = ay 
for a continuation of the present kind of mass transportation oper: 
tion, a system involving substantial amounts of new conaleiaiaas 
would call for an agency with power to build and operate or lease 
transit facilities. 

The legal committee of the Washington Metropolitan Regional 
Conference has worked with represent: tives of the local taxicab in- 
dustry to secure voluntary regulation of taxicab fares on trips across 
the District line, which are not subject to regulation by any govern- 
mental body. Taxi operators agreed to a formula for fares on such 
trips, and the conference adopted an emblem (“Voluntary maximum 
interstate taxicab passenger rates”) for display by taxicabs whose 
drivers have pledged to charge no more than the agreed fare. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
Assessment 

The assessment officers of Alexandria, Falls Church, and the counties 
of Arlington, Fairfax, and Prince William have met monthly for 3 
years to discuss their common problems, agree on uniform practices, 
and help each other improve their assessment techniques. 

In September 1957, the northern Virginia assessors were hosts to 
assessment personnel of the District of Columbia, the Maryland 
counties of Montgomery, Prince Georges, Calvert, and How: ard, and 
the Maryland State Tax Commission at a meeting of the same kind, 
and this larger group now meets once each quarter. The chief assessing 
officer of the jurisdiction which is host to the meeting plans the 
program, which consists of a demonstration of techniques used in that 
jurisdiction in appraising and assessing sample properties of various 
kinds. 

This is still another example of voluntary efforts by government 
officials of the Washington area to profit by exchange of information 
and ideas—efforts which deserve continuing encouragement, and the 
assistance of the local governing bodies if needed. 


Z'ax collection 
The local governments have encountered difficulties in collecting 
certain kinds of tax from persons who live in, 02 move to, another 


"S Maryland Senate Joint Resolution 12 (1954); Virginia House Joint Resolution 77 
(1954). 


® Maryland Senate Joint Resolution 7 (1956) ; Virginia Senate Resolution 181 (1956). 
® Virginia Laws, 1958, ch. 627. 
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jurisdiction. The northern Virginia jurisdictions cooperate in collect- 
ing personal property taxes from. persons moving from one jurisdiction 
to another, by declining to issue city or county automobile tags until 
all personal property taxes are paid in the jurisdiction of previous 
residence. There is considerable exchange of information and coopera- 
tion in other forms of tax enforcement in northern Virginia. 

The Arlington County delegation in the Virginia House of Delegates 
in 1956 introduced a bill which would have authorized the District of 
Columbia to institute tax collection proceedings, by attachment of an 
individual’s bank account, in any court of Virginia, if Virginia were 
to be given a reciprocal right to institute collection proceedings in 
District courts.’ ‘The bill did not pass. 

Under an informal agreement of long standing, the District of 
Columbia levies its motor vehicle fuel tax on all fuel used by the 
District’s public transit company, both in the District and in Mary- 
land, and the company does not pay any tax to Maryland for the fuel 
consumed in that State. Maryland in turn collects the tax on all fuel 
used by the WMA Transit Co., including fuel consumed by its buses 
within the District. 

Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties bill property owners for 
the ad valorem taxes of the Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commisison and the Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission, and deliver the tax receipts to these two commissions. The 
county assessments serve as the assessments for the taxes of the 
commissions. 

Tax policy 

The local jurisdictions are limited in the imposition of certain kinds 
of tax by the tax policies of their neighbors. If any one jurisdiction 
raises its sales tax, gasoline tax, or a similar tax to a level very much 
above the rates prevailing across its borders, it is likely to suffer a 
loss of business and tax revenue. In 1951, after suburban Maryland 
merchants had felt the effects of that State’s imposition of a sales tax, 
Representative Sasscer introduced a joint resolution calling for crea- 
tion of a commission to study “coordinated regional planning and ac- 
tion in the metropolitan area with respect to tax legislation and other 
matters.” 

This is one of the fields in which coordinated action is likely to be 
most difficult, since most of the taxes which cause special problems in 
the vicinity of boundary lines are State levies, and the readjustment of 
tax rates is in any case a complex and difficult business. 

One example of cooperation in the enactment of tax laws is to be 
found in the provision of the Maryland motor vehicle fuel tax law, 
under which the State has exempted truck operators based in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from a requirement imposed on other truckers, that 
they pay a motor vehicle fuel tax for mileage operated within the 
State.°* Without such a provision, truckers would naturally stop 
buying gasoline within the District, and make their purchases in 
Maryland where they could obtain a credit against their tax hability 
in the form of gasoline tax payment receipts. The District of Co- 
lumbia reciprocates, but Virginia does not make such an exemption 
for truckers of either of the neighboring jurisdictions. 

101 House bill 485 (1956). 

2 Maryland Code, art. 81, sec. 430. 
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An agency with power to levy an areawide tax might prove neces- 
sary to ‘finance a ‘apid transit system involving a large expenditure 
for construction, and taxing powers would prob: ably be ‘required by an 
agency charged with building highways and public works, unless it 
were confined to the relatively small number of projects that could 
be paid for by charges imposed on users. An areawide tax structure 
extending beyond special taxes for rapid transit and public works 


would be a mark of a very advanced degree of metropolitan gov- 
ernment. 


Public borrowing 


The local governments of the suburban areas are hard put to provide 
all of the essential capital facilities that are required by their growing 
populations, within the limits imposed by their borrowing power. 
Some investments, such as the acquisition of parks and open spaces, 
have at times been postponed to a date when the cost will be much 
greater, because financial resources were too limited when land prices 
were low. Innorthern Virginia, limits on borrowing power have even 
hindered the construction of essential sew erage Sy stems having capac- 
ity adequate to meet long-term needs, especially in rapidly growing 
Fairfax County. Inthe Maryland suburbs, the Washington Suburban 

Sanitary Commission, with a service area and tax base covering almost 
all of the built-up areas of two counties, is in a relatively strong bor- 
rowing position, and can command the capital needed to install trunk 
sewers of optimum long-run size. 

To the extent that acquisition of open spaces, installation of major 
water and sewer facilities, and other projects calling for heavy invest- 
ments are not entrusted to regional or subregional organiz: itions, the 
local jurisdictions may need help in making the capital investments 
called for by long-run considerations of economy. Such help might 
be afforded by a regional agency empowered to purchase or underwrite 
local bond issues. Such an agency would in turn have to be supported 
by a pledge of the combined resources of the local jurisdictions, or be 
underwritten by the Federal Government. 

Another possible form of cooperation is indicated by the director of 
the Arlington County Department of Finance, who suggests that— 


an exchange of information by all units of government in the metropolitan area 


on plans and estimated dates of sale of proposed bond issues would permit 
better scheduling of bond sales.™ 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The personnel officers of the area frequently exchange information 
on such matters as pay scales, position classifications, and personnel 
policy changes. 

For the past 2 years, the personnel directors of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alexandria, the counties of Arlington, Fairfax, Montgomery, 
and Prince George’s, and the W ashington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission have met infor mally every 2 months for discussion and ex- 
change of information. At the meeting of June 23, 1958, this group 
formed the Local Government Personnel Association of the Baltimore- 
Washington Area, and elected officers. 


10 Reply to the joint committee’s questionnaire. 
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The members of the group hope to establish common classification 
specifications for various governmental occupational categories, and 
they have discussed making a joint wage survey. These activities 
could pave the way for uniform pay scales in some lines of work, the 
realization of which would of course require action by the various 
governing bodies. The Arlington County director of personnel be- 
lieves that— 
an attempt should be made to adopt uniform pay rates for certain competitive 
positions in the area. Police patrolman is an example of the type of position 
which is amenable to the establishment of a common pay rate. 

The Arlington personnel director suggests two other areas for col- 
laboration : 


Training.—In this area there is an opportunity for much more cooperative 
endeavor. It seems to me that it is feasible for training programs to be organ- 
ized which are applicable to several jurisdictions. In this way it would be 
possible to do much more in the training field than is now being done by any 
jurisdiction individually because of limited funds available for this purpose. 
(The northern Virginia jurisdictions have in fact already engaged 
in some joint training programs in the fields of general administra- 
tion, police, and planning. ) 


Recruitment.—Probably the only area in which there can be cooperation in 
recruitment is that of recruitment for professional positions where it seems 
desirable to seek professional help from colleges and universities in various 
parts of the country. For example if several jurisdictions were seeking librar- 
ians, nurses, and planners, it might be possible for one representative of the 
joint agencies to visit certain professional schools in an attempt to obtain the 
necessary help for any or all of the agencies concerned. If such a procedure 
was followed it would be possible for the participating agenices to jointly share 
the expense of the recruitment.™ 

The new organization of personnel officers has made a promising 
start toward cooperation in this field. Activities of the kind pro- 
posed above promise to be especially beneficial to the smaller units of 
government, which usually do not have the staff and facilities needed 
to perform all of the functions of personnel administration on the 
scale that would be desirable. 


PURCHASING 


There is a limited exchange of information among some of the pur- 
chasing officers on prices and sources of supply. 

The purchasing officers of Arlington County, Alexandria, and the 
District of Columbia suggest that the local governments might benefit 
by cooperative buying. ‘The District’s purchasing officer suggests the 
formation of a Washington area procurement council. The council 
would serve as a means for purchasing officers to join in negotiating 
consolidated purchases and continuing price agreements with sup- 
pliers on more favorable terms than would be possible for any one 
government. Here again, cooperative action promises special benefits 
to the smaller units of government, which do not purchase in quantities 
large enough to secure the best possible prices. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


There has been little occasion for contact between the National 
Capital Housing Authority and the few smaller public housing agen- 
cies in the area. The prince ipal problem of are awide significance lies 
in the fact that the National Capital Housing Authority’s efforts to re- 
house District residents living in inadequate housing or scheduled to 
be ousted by highway and redev elopment projects have been brought 
to a near standstill by lack of sites for public housing within the 
District of Columbia. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


The District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia have adopted an 
interstate civil defense and disaster compact, ‘providing in general 
terms for mutual aid in emergencies. The rights and duties of civil 
defense forces operating outside their own State are prescribed, and 
each State agrees to recognize professional and occupational licenses 
issued by another during emergencies. Each State agrees to reim- 
burse any other for expenses incurred in renderi ing aid to it, and each 
undertakes to indemnify its own personnel for injury and death in- 
curred while rendering aid in another State. The compact, as pro- 
posed by Congress, provides “a broad base common to all States” and 
contemplates supplementary agreements among specific States, which 
would spell out the detailed terms of cooper ation and allocation of 
costs. No supplementary agreements covering the Washington met- 
ropolitan area have been entered into, however. 

A Washington Metropolitan Area Civil Defense Committee, as pro- 
vided for by the compact, was established by the Governors of Mary- 
land and Virginia and the Board of District Commissioners in October 
1950, to rec ommend coordinated policy in civil defense matters. The 
committee consists of one representative of each of the three jurisdic- 
tions, and is responsible for an area covering the District of Columbia, 
the four northern Virginia jurisdictions, Montgomer y County, and all 
of southern Maryland. The committee has not been active during the 
last few years. 

Cooperation in the Washington metropolitan area has instead been 
focused on the work of the Washington Area Survival Plan Com- 
mittee, which was formed in October 1955, at the request of the Fed- 

eral Civil Defense Administration to prepare a survival plan cover- 
in the whole area. The committee consisted of two representatives 
of each of the three jurisdictions and a representative of the Federal 
agency, which financed its work. The plan proposed by the Com- 
mittee included a unified command and control organization for the 
metropolitan area in time of civil defense emergency, headed by a 
committee representing the two States and the District. Virginia did 
not accept this proposal, and since then the two States and the District 
have been preparing their own survival plans, with coordination pro- 
vided by contacts between civil defense officials engaged in the formu- 
lation of the plans, and by region II of the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization. 


105 68 Stat. 59 (1954). 
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While cooperation during the last 3 years has mainly been concerned 
with the preparation of survival plans, there may soon be a pl: ice for 
increased activity by the Washington Metropolitan Area Civil De- 
fense Committee, or an organization embracing local as well as State 
civil defense officials, as the plans are completed and attention turns 
to adopting them, gaining pub Se acceptance, and implementing them. 

The Civil Defense Council, Northern Virginia Region, which in- 
cludes Alexandria, Falls Church, and Arlington and Fairfax Coun- 
ties, was formed in October 1950, and serves as a vehicle for exchange 
of information, agreement on uniform policies, and joint use of fa- 
cilities. The four jurisdictions share the costs of maintaining a coun- 
cil office and paying a director, in proportion to their populations. 


WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


A new and different intergovernmental organization was created 
in 1957. Unlike any of the committees and councils described above, 
it is not limited to any one or a few governme ntal functions and it 
is made up of the members of the governing bodies in whose hands 
rest the final decisions on areawide action. And unlike most of the 
other groups, it includes representat ives of the State legislatures which 
also play an important part in many forms of cooperative action. 

The Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference grew out of a 
meeting of about 30 members of governing bodies in the me tropolitan 
area and State legislators, who assembled at the invitation of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia on April 11, 1957. 
This meeting discussed the desirability of forming an areawide group 
representing the local and State governing bodies, and a steering 
committee was appointed to draw up plans for the formation of such 
iu group. 

At a second meeting on May 2, 1957, the assembled officials voted to 
form the Washington Metrowalis in Regional Conference. Its mem- 
bership was to total 47, consisting of the Board of District Commis- 
sioners, the governing bodies of the 4 counties and 2 independent 
cities of the metropolitan area, 4 area members of each of the Mary- 
land and Virginia Legislatures, and a member of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia of each House of Congress. A 17-man steer- 
ing committee was to consist of the District Commissioners, 1 repre- 
sentative of each of the 4 local governing bodies in Virginia and 2 
representatives of each of the 2 county governing bodies in Maryland, 
2 members of each legislature, and the 2 Members of Congress. 

During the next few months the steering committee appointed three 
committees—one on water supply and pollution abatement, one on 
public health and welfare, and a legal committee. ‘The second meet- 
ing of the conference, on November 21, 1957, elected Robert E. Me- 
Laughlin, President of the Board of District Commissioners, its chair- 
man. State Senators Fenwick of Arlington County and Northrop of 
Montgomery County were elected vice chairmen. 

The conference met again in May 1958, and it plans to meet twice a 
year. The steering committee and the other committees meet as neces- 
sary. The steering committee has authorized the chairman to set up 
a transportation committee, which may begin its work by considering 
the report of the current mass transportation survey. The committee 
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on public health and welfare initiated regular meetings of the area’s 
welfare directors, and the steering committee has discussed the possi- 
bility of bringing together the heads of other departments of the local 
governments under the auspices of the conference. 

The staff assistance and secretarial work necessitated by the con- 
ference’s activites have so far been provided by the District of Colum- 
bia government and some of the participating officials. The District’s 
1959 budget requested $18,000 for an executive secretary, secretarial 
assistance, and office and administrative expenses of the conference, 
and all of the participating local jurisdictions indicated their willing- 
ness to contribute toward these expenses. Congress did not appro- 
priate the money requested by the District, however, and the confer- 
ence continues its work with the services that its members and their 
staffs can spare from their other duties. 


7 





IV. ANALYSIS OF THE RECORD 


The preceding chapter described the host of arrangements that have 

come into existence to deal with governmental problems that do not 
respect jurisdictional boundaries. Contractual arr angements have 

provided for water supply, sewage disposal, and other services. Com- 
mittees of government officials, including j juvenile court judges, traffic 
officials, and librarians have worked out coordinated policies. In- 
formal day-to-day cooperation by police officers, planners, and others 
has paid dividends. 

Is it possible to discern in these diverse arrangements a basic pat- 
tern which we can build upon, and a historical trend which we can 
encourage in shaping governmental institutions to meet the needs of 
tomorrow’s metropolitan area ? 

In seeking a pattern into which we can fit many diverse forms of 
organization and cooperation, we can begin by noting that all of the 
arrangements which have been described fall into 1 of 2 categories: 
They consist either of the formation of a new governmental entity 
with its own cor porate existence and at least some powers of inde- 
pendent action, or of arrangements for cooperation by the preexisting 
units of government—the States, the District of Columbia, and the 
nearby counties and independent cities. Within each of these cate- 
gories we can make further distinctions. New governmental entities 
may be created either by a higher level of government (Federal 
agencies covering the whole region, or State- created agencies covering 
the Vi irginia or Maryland subregions) , or they may be established by 
concurrent action of the States or local governments. As for the sec- 
ond category, cooperative relationships between the States or local 
gov ernments can take a number of forms: The governments can work 
through committees or conferences on which they are represented ; 
they can enter into written agreements for the performance of serv- 
ices; they can adopt uniform laws s providing for cooperation or recip- 
rocal action; they can cooperate by informal contact between officials 
and staff members, or one government can perform a service for an- 
other government or its residents on a unilateral basis. 

The diverse arrangements listed in the preceding chapter can also 
be classified according to the kind of activity that is carried on—ac- 
quisition of land, construction and operation of facilities, regulation 
of public and private enterprise, preparation of plans, making of rec- 
ommendations, reaching of agreements on coordinated policies and 
actions, and exchange of services and information. Some of these 
activities can only be undertaken by a corporate body, or by well- 
defined agreements between existing governments. Others can be per- 
formed in these ways or by other, less formal cooperative arrangements. 

As for the historical trend that is evidenced in the record to date, 
it ms vy be characterized as one of steadily increasing cooperative action 
by the local governments in a variety of fields. The most notable fea- 
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ture of this trend is the growth of committees and conferences, in which 
local officials meet to work together on common problems. 

This chapter will discuss briefly each of the principal kinds of organ- 
ization or cooperation, listing the uses to which each has been put, 
indicating other functions in the performance of which it may prove 
useful, and dese ribing some of the obstacles to its effective use which 
should be removed or guarded against. 


REGIONAL AND SUBREGIONAL AGENCIES 


d { Je nCiE 8 fo) Vile d h Ua A ighe 7 Le ve ] of qgovernme nt 


A regional agency of this chevacter would be a Federal authority, 
corporation or commission, while such an agency covering either the 
Maryland or Virginia subregion would be a creature of the State 
government. 

The only Federal agency of a regional character is the National 
Capital Re gional Planning Council (1952), whose functions are limited 
to research, planning, making recommendations to the local govern- 
ments, ana securing agreement on coordinated plans and _ actions. 
There are two examples of subregional agencies created by State en- 
actment. They are the Washington Suburban Sanit: ury Commission 
(1918) and the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission (1927). 

These represent the strongest form of organization for meeting 
metropolitan problems. Deriving their power from the Federal Con- 
stitution or the paramount power of the States over their political 
subdivisions, such organizat ions can be given extensive authority to act 
without seeking the approval of the local governments; the appoint- 
ment of their members can be vested in the President or the governor 
of the State, as the case may be; and they can be given their own finan- 
cial resources, making them even more independent of the local govern- 
ments. On pe other hand, they can equally well be required to gain 
the approval of the local governments before acting, the power of 
appointment can be vested in local officials and financial control can be 
placed in the local governments. Some of the governor's control over 
the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission has in 
this way been shifted to the counties. If such a trend goes very far, 
the agency takes one some of the characteristics of the next type. 

The outstanding feature of this form of organization is, of course, 
that the Federal Government can establish a regional body of a kind 
that the States might not agree to. Likewise, State action can estab- 
lish a subregional organiz: ition which might not meet the approval of 
ach local jurisdiction, In practice, the State delegations in Con- 
gress, or the local delegations in a State legislature, c ould be expected 
to make themselves heard in the matter, and it is not likely that such 
a body could be established without the assent of a substantial ma- 
jority of the petran eae area’s representatives in the legislative 
body. Nevertheless, this method might well be used to establish an 
author ity whose organizational form and powers could not obtain the 
unanimous agreement of the local governing bodies, as would be re- 
quired for the creation of an authority by interstate c ompact or agree- 
ment among the local subdivisions. 

One feature of a Federal authority that will have an important 
bearing on any decision as to the form of a regional organization is 
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the fact that Federal funds or borrowing power could be made avail- 
able to such an authority. Federal financial support could be justi- 
fied by the fact that the seat of government is here, by the fact that 
special costs are imposed on the localities by the presence of Federal 
agencies, and by the Federal Government’s very substantial interest 
in the healthy growth of the region. 

A Federal corporation or commission is one possible device for 
carrying out a number of construction, operating, and regulatory func- 
tions which may be found to require a regional organization, such as: 


Performing the operating functions connected with multipurpose 
development of the Potomac River Basin. 

Production of water and disposal of sewage. 

Coordination and regulation of local water and sewerage func- 
tions, and pollution control. 

Construction of highways and public works. 

Construction and operation of port and terminal facilities. 

Advance acquisition of land, preservation of open spaces, and 
development of industrial sites. 

Construction of rapid transit facilities. 

Regulation of mass transportation. 

Purchase or underwriting of local bond issues. 


If several construction and operating functions were to be undertaken 
in this manner, it might be desirable to vest them in a single multi- 
purpose agency, to achieve the necessary coordination. 

Among the functions that could be performed on a subregional 
basis by an agency established by State action are the regulation of 
traffic and motor vehicles in the metropolitan parts of either State, 
and the provision or ceordination of water, sewerage, and storm 
drainage facilities in northern Virginia. 

The establishment of additional subregional agencies by State action 
does not seem very likely, however. The two Maryland commissions 
were created more than three decades ago by a strong and far-seeing 
political leadership in two counties that have long had close ties. 
There has been no demand for the creation of more authorities of this 
kind in the Maryland suburbs. Indeed, the trend has been in the 
direction of giving the county gover nments a limited control over 
these agencies. And, in any case, there are no other governmental 
functions in whose performance this form of organization has such 
obvious advantages over alternative forms. There has been little indi- 

cation of interest in this kind of an authority in northern Virginia, 

where the strong tradition of local autonomy, vigorously supported by 
the State legislature whose assent would be required, would present 
an imposing , obstacle to any steps in this direction. 

Formation of a Federal agency to perform certain of the functions 
listed above is a more real possibility. There are two outstanding 
arguments for relying at least initially on a Federal instrumentality. 
First, a regional organization could probably be established more 
promptly and given a broader range of powers by a congressional 
enactment than by the complex process of working out an interstate 
compact agreeable to the legislatures of the two States and Congress 
and compatible with the State constitutions. Second, the Federal 
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Government could furnish a regional authority with initial capital for 
purposes, and on terms, that might not be possible if reliance were 
placed on the State treasuries or the bond market. After a F ederally 
established authority has been created and has gotten its program 
under way, it might be possible to convert it to an interstate agency, 
by adoption of a compact modeled on the Federal charter. 


Agencies formed by agreement between coordinate units of government 

An alternative to the creation of Federal or State agencies is the 
formation of a regional body by interstate compact, or the formation 
of a subregional agency by joint action of the local governments in 
Maryland or Virginia. 

The only ac tive interstate agency covering the Washington area is 
the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin (1941), which 
is limited to research, education, and the making of recommendations 
on pollution control. 

At the subregional level, this has been the organizational form 
adopted by the governments ‘of northern Virginia, acting under a series 
of State enabling acts. The locally inaugurated agencies of this 
kind are the Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic 
Development Commission (1948), the Regional Juvenile Detention 
Commission for Northern Virginia (1956), and the proposed Northern 
Virginia Regional Park Authority. 

This form of or ganization leaves the initial decisions on formation 
and scope of the agency in the hands of the governing bodies of the 
States or local subdivisions, as the case may be, but the agency is 
thereafter free to act as it sees fit within the terms of the charter 
agreed to by the governments. It may be given authority to perform 
a wide range of “functions, and it may be delegated very extensive 
powers—to “build and operate, to regulate public and private activi- 
ties, to make charges for its services, vand even to levy taxes. On the 
other hand, such an agency may be circumscribed to a narrow field 
of activity, given only limited powers, and made dependent on con- 
tinued financial support by the constituent governments. Decisions 
may require unanimity or ‘only a majority vote. They may or may 
not require approval by the governing bodies of the member jurisdic- 
tions. This form of organization can thus be tailored to provide a 
very substantial degree of autonomous regional action, or it may con- 
stitute little more than a meeting place for representatives of the 
participating governments. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to effective action by these agen- 
cies has been inadequate financial support. Lacking its own financial 
resources, and depending on yearly contributions by the constituent 
jurisdictions, the Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic 
Development Commission has not until recently been able to persuade 
the local governing bodies to provide the money needed to andertale a 
vigorous program. The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin also operates on a very limited budget. One of the main re- 
quirements for a more effective organization of this kind is to provide 
some assured form of financial support in the needed amount. 

Regional and subregional agencies, whether created by a higher 
level of government or by joint action of coordinate governments, 
share one serious disadvantage. Consolidation of a single function 
over an area embracing more than one political subdivision imme- 
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diately creates the need for the coordination of that function with 
other governmental functions vested in other authorities or in the local 
governments. ‘The Maryland commissions have sought to meet some 
of these problems by entering into agreements with each other (con- 
trol of pollution and storm . Recta, in parks) and with the county 
governments (use of park lands by recreation departments). 

Agreements have not been enough, however. A consultant’s report 
to the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission in 
1956 stated that “the absence of a close correlation” between the com- 
mission and county governing bodies had lessened the effectiveness 
with which some functions were performed. Also, the commission, 
the county governments, and the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission were found to impose conflicting requirements on sub- 
dividers. The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission has since been reorganized to bring it into a closer relation- 
ship with the county governments. 

The coordination of regional and subregional authorities with one 
another and with preexisting units of government will require increas- 
ing attention as the structure of metropolitan government develops. 

his form of organization represents an alternative to the Federal 
corporation or the subregional agency formed by State action. An 
interstate compact is thus a possible means of organizing for the fune- 
tions listed as possibilities for a Federal authority above. The States 
might also create an agency with powers that the Federal Government 
does not possess. An example would be a regional commission with 
certain regulatory powers over land use. 

At the subregional level, an agreement among local governments is 
a possible means of organizing for water, sewerage, and storm drain- 
age functions in northern Virginia, under authority of the Virginia 
Water and Sewer Authorities Act. So far, however, the local juris- 
dictions have preferred to cooperate only by contractual agreements 
on the construction and operation of specific facilities. Another pos- 
sibility would be a subregional agency exercising power delegated by 
the State, to regulate certain aspects of traffic and motor vehicles. 

While the creation of some agencies of the type described above may 
be necessary in meeting some of the area’s most critical problems, most 
kinds of area-wide action will continue to take place by cooperation 
between the existing State and local governments. This cooperation 
has taken a variety of forms, each of which offers promise for further 
development. 


COMMITTEES AND CONFERENCES OF LOCAL AND STATE OFFICIALS 


More than a dozen committees, conferences, and councils have been 
established to bring together local and State officials in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. In all of these groups there has been exten- 
sive exchange of information, while most of them also have agreed 
upon unified plans and policies to be followed by their members, and 
some have served as vehicles for arranging the exchange of services 
and the conduct of joint operations. Some are formally organized, 
with elected officers, regularly scheduled meetings, and on-going pro- 
grams, while at the other end of the scale some have only informal 
and infrequent gatherings. The list is an impressive one, led by the 
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conference of governing officials and legislators, and including groups 
that deal with a large number of functions: 

Metropolitan Health Officers Association (1938). 

Regional Highway Planning Committee (1949). 

Civil Defense Council, Northern Virginia (1950). 

Washington Metropolitan Area Civil Defense Committee (1950). 

Washington Area School Study Council (1952). 

Metropolitan Area Traffic Council (1952). 

Greater Washington Educational Television Association (1952). 

Suburban Washington Area Library Group (1952). 


Joint Commission To Study Passenger Carrier Facilities and Services in the 
Washington Metropolitan Area (1954). 

Joint Steering Committee for the Mass Transportation Survey (1955). 

Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference (1957). 

Assessors (1957). 


Washington Metropolitan Area Council of Juvenile Court Judges (1957). 

Public welfare directors (1957). 

Public welfare directors of northern Virginia (1957). 

Potomac River Port Association (1958). 

Local Government Personnel Association of the Baltimore-Washington Area 

(1958). 

This list shows where the dynamic, growing element in the govern- 
mental organization of the Washington metropolitan area is to be 
found today—it is in this kind of cooperation that things have been 
happening ‘of late. A quick look at the dates when these organiza- 
tions were formed shows that most are of recent origin. Many local 
officials have seen the need for closer cooperation with their colleagues 
in other jurisdictions, and have recently formed organizations to work 
in that direction. The early activities of such organizations have usu- 
ally been limited to exchange of ideas, but some have launched prom- 
ising ventures in cooper ative action before they were a year old. The 
Metropolitan Area Traffic Council and the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Council of Juvenile Court Judges are perhaps the two groups 
that have made the most progress so far in agreeing on and carrying 
out coordinated policies and exchanging services. Other groups have 
been busy laying the necessary gr oundwork for collaboration by hold- 
ing meetings at which their personnel can get to know each other, can 
become familiar with each other’s problems and ways of doing busi- 
ness, and can begin to make progress in the detailed and diffic ult work 
of identifying and agreeing upon productive forms of cooperative 
action. 

These groups are distinguished from the regional and subregional 
agencies described above by the fact that they are established without 
any formal commitment on the part of any local government, and 
any decisions that they make can only be put into effect by voluntary 
action on the part of each member. While there is thus no surrender 
of autonomy, some very effective joint action can be, and has been, 
taken within such a voluntary framework. At the same time, in fields 
of activity where a regional body with a corporate existence and power 
to undertake operating responsibilities is likely to be needed, these 
groups can lay the necessary foundation of mutual understanding and 
work out the terms on which an agency with independent powers can 
be established. Indeed, this is precisely what the joint commission 
on transit regulation has done by drafting an interstate compact pro- 
viding for creation of a transit regulatory body. Another group of 
this kind, the Washington Regional Planning Council, formed by 
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representatives of all local planning agencies in 1950, paved the way 
for the establishment of the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council by Congress in 1952. 

Some of the groups listed above might even, themselves, evolve into 
organizations with autonomous powers of action by the adoption of 
formal agreements in which the local governments delegate certain 
powers to them and undertake to finance their activities. The Greater 
Washington Educational Television Association is already an auton- 
omous agency which adopts and carries out its own program, but the 
local public-school systems have not, so far, made more than a token 
contribution to its financing. 

No serious obstacles appear to have been encountered in the forma- 
tion of these groups. In several cases, the establishment of such a 
group seems to have been due mainly to the initiative of a single 
official who assumed a leadership role and brought together his col- 
leagues from other jurisdictions. This fact suggests that the grad- 
ual development of a metropolitan area leadership, much of it at 
the level of the professional governmental personnel rather than the 
elected officials, is one of the most promising forces working in 
the direction of areawide cooperation. 

The main requirements for the efficient functioning of such groups 
are meetings at reasonably frequent intervals, staff assistance to help 
prepare for meetings and follow up on action, active subcommittees 
to do the detailed preparatory work on specific problems, and modest 
financial support. Only a few of the committees yet come close to 
meeting this set of requirements, though most of them are making 
efforts to increase their effectiveness. The Metropolitan Area Traffic 
Council probably possesses the most nearly adequate structure of 
active subcommittees. But neither it nor any of the other groups has 
enough staff to capitalize on what is achieved at their meetings. 

If the more formally organized authorities have had difficulties in 
securing adequate financial support, the financial problems of these 
committees, often beginning as informal gatherings without the for- 
mal sanction of the governing bodies, are likely to be considerable 
when they begin to require any appreciable amount of staff assist- 
ance. The District of Columbia has already found itself unable to 
contribute toward the small budgets of some of these organizations 
because of the strictly interpreted rule that appropriated funds are 
only available for expenditure in the manner set forth in the appro- 
priation acts. To remedy this, appropriation acts should authorize 
contributions toward the expenses of these groups when this is a way 
of accomplishing the general purposes of the appropriation. 

Among the governmental officials who do not now hold periodic 
areawide meetings, but who might well do so, are the following: 


Water supply and pollution control officials. 
Park directors. 

Recreation directors. 

Prosecuting attorneys. 

Police chiefs. 

Fire chiefs and fire marshals. 

Building inspectors. 

Finance officers and tax collectors. 
Purchasing officers. 
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While the committees described above are useful in exchanging in- 
formation and agreeing on cooperative activities, they have under- 
taken only a few operating projects. There are many forms of co- 
operative activity by the local governments that take place outside the 
framework of such committees, though these groups sometimes initiate, 
plan, and coordinate the activity. 


FORMAL AGREEMENTS WITH PROVISION FOR PAYMENT 


One common form of cooperation is the provision of services by 
one government for another or the joint conduct of an activity by two 
or more governments, under an agreement that provides for payment 
by one government to another for the cost of services rendered, or for 
the sharing of costs of a joint project. Some of these agreements close- 
ly resemble a commercial contract, with careful definition of the rights 
and duties of each party, while others simply take the form of letters 
or memorandums by which one government agrees to provide another 
with services for a stated charge, at its pleasure. In a few cases, pay- 
ments are made by periodic negotiation without any continuing writ- 
ten agreement at all. About 20 agreements are now in force in the 
area. 

This form of cooperation has been most extensively developed in the 
field of water and sewerage, and it is there that the agreements are 
most formal and specific. There have also been agreements of this 
character for flood control, construction of bridges across a boundary 
line, and joint Federal and local acquisition of suburban park lands. 
More informal agreements provide for the use by one jurisdiction of 
another’s land fill, for use of juvenile detention facilities, for the ad- 
ministration of a public welfare program, and for maintenance of 
park facilities used by a recreation department. Other agreements 
have provided for joint operation of a land fill, joint operation and 
maintenance of a fire station, and joint conduct of surveys on sewage 
disposal and highway needs. 

Existing contractual agreements are looked to by some observers 
as models which should be followed in meeting other area needs. The 
contractual approach to area probléms can only be fully effective, 
however, if each party pays its fair share of the costs of a joint under- 
taking or a service provided by another party. Some of the existing 
arrangements fail to meet this test. The agreements under which the 
Virgina water systems receive water from the District of Columbia 
supply do not provide for contributions by the Virginia jurisdictions 
toward the initial capital required for construction of new facilities. 
While the Virginia consumers eventually pay capital costs through 
amortization and interest charges included in the price charged by the 
District, the full burden of providing capital is placed on the District. 
These and other contractual arrangements might well henceforth take 
as their model the agreement between the District of Columbia and 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission for disposal of sew- 
age,' which includes carefully worked out provisions for the deter- 
mination of the costs properly chargeable to each party, and for initial 
contribution by the Castacubiae of its share of the funds needed for 
new construction. 


ee 


+The full text of this agreement will be found published in Washington Metropolitan 
Area Water Problems. hearings before the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan 
Problems, 85th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 153-160. 
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In the case of public hospitals, a barrier to satisfactory contractual 
agreements is created by statewide rules and procedures governing 
public payment of hospital charges for residents of Maryland and 
Virginia. Virginia, for instance , sets a maximum daily rate below the 
minimum charged by the District of Columbia General Hospital. 
Maryland requires that the patient, rather than the hospital, must 
file a claim, so the District is not able to collect when the patient fails 
to formally request payment from his county government. If this 
method of cooperation is to make its full contribution, the States 
should allow the local jurisdictions some flexibility in adjusting pay- 
ments to the cost situation in the metropolitan area, or in supplement- 
ing State funds with local contributions; and procedures should be 
established to assure prompt payment by one jurisdiction for services 
rendered by another. 

Contractual arrangements are not likely to be developed as exten- 
sively in the Washington area as has been the case in some other metro- 

olitan areas (of w hich Los Angeles is a notable example), where many 
ocal units of government are too small to furnish even the basic gov- 
ernmental services in an economical manner, and the larger units pro- 
vide such services as police protection, tax administration, and public 
education on a contractual basis. However, there are a number of op- 
portunities for further use of contracts and cost-sharing agreements, 
especially in the provision of water and sewerage facilities. Other 
possibilities are to be found in the joint use of correctional institutions, 
in the use of diagnostic and clinical facilities for juvenile offenders, 
and in the joint performance of technical phases of library administra- 
tion. 

OTHER FORMAL AGREEMENTS 


Other formal agreements provide for exchange of services and joint 
action without reimbursement, and for consultation and exchange of 
information. Interstate compacts provide for the supervision of 
parolees from other States, and for coordinated planning and exchange 
of services by civil-defense organizations. Under agreements between 
local governments, two of the planning commissions consult with one 
another on zoning cases along their boundary lines, the police forces 
exchange information on juvenile offenders, the juvenile courts ex- 
change probation services, welfare departments exchange information 
on recipients of aid who move from one jurisdiction to another, sub- 
urban libraries make their films av ailable to one another, and the 
public utility commissions cooperate in the conduct of hearings and 
the preparation of orders. 

Some of these agreements were negotiated in the conferences and 
committees described above, and more such formal arrangements can 
be expected to follow as the committees work out regularized forms of 
cooperation in new fields. 

While these agreements appear to have served their purposes satis- 
factorily, it should be noted that the exchange of services in this man- 
ner can only be feasible and productive when each government receives 
approximately the same amount of service as it renders, when no great 

capital outlay is necessary, and when the magnitude of the operation 
is not large. “When these conditions are not met, a contractual arrange- 
ment with provision for reimbursement is likely to be necessary to as- 
sure equity in the treatment of each participating jurisdiction. 
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Another possible agreement of this kind would provide for mutual 
aid by fire companies, while detailed agreements between local juris- 
dictions may also prove necessary to implement the survival plans 
currently being prepared by civil-defense organizations. 


UNIFORM LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Intergovernmental cooperation also takes the form of uniform laws 
which provide for reciprocal action by two jurisdictions, or recognition 
by one jurisdiction of the acts of another. Some uniform enactments 
have special significance in the Washington metropolitan area, because 
of the high rate of movement of persons and goods across State lines 
in the area. Among these are acts providing for extradition, recall 
of witnesses, reciprocal enforcement of the duties of support, and 
recognition of various court proceedings. Licensing regulations of 
the District of Columbia and the two States set special fees for prac- 
titioners of certain professions in neighboring jurisdictions. 

This is a form of cooperation that deserves further consideration 
in the Washington metropolitan area. One of the principal obstacles 
to the adoption of more uniform laws and ordinances appears to lie 
simply in the lack of any mechanism for working out detailed pro- 
posals for consideration by each lawmaking body. While the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws does this 
on a national scale, there is no organization for considering the many 
subjects in which uniformity might profitably be reached among the 
local or State governments of the Washington metropolitan area. 

Among the subjects on which uniform enactments would prove 
most useful are traffic and motor vehicle codes, certain court proceed- 
ings, some phases of criminal law, public welfare administration, and 
building codes. Other possibilities are uniform acts with reciprocal 
provisions for recognition of professional and occupational licenses, 
and for collection of taxes across State lines. As for administrative 
regulations, those of the State health and welfare departments would 
bear a careful review with the aim of securing modifications of those 
regulations to allow greater uniformity in the policies of local govern- 
ments in the metropolitan area. 


SERVICES TO RESIDENTS OF OTHER JURISDICTIONS, WITHOUT FORMAL 
AGREEMENT 


Since people and goods move regularly across boundary lines, each 
government has ample oppor tunity to cooperate with its neighbors by 
simply rendering service to their citizens. The local political sub- 
divisions provide a number of their services to nonresidents without 
the benefit of formal agreements. 

All streets and highways are, of course, generally open to the public, 
and each police force protects residents and nonresidents alike. Many 
~arks and recreation programs are open to nonresidents. Children 
attend public schools outside the jurisdictions in which they live on 
payment of tuition fees, and library borrowing privileges are usually 
available to nonresidents for a fee. The District of Columbia pro- 
vides public hospital services to many nonresidents, though as pointed 
out above, it tries to secure reimbursement. 
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Some public services can thus be provided on an areawide basis 
simply by each government’s making services available without regard 
to residence. The principal shortcoming in this arrangement appears 
when one jurisdiction has more adequate facilities than another ( Dis- 
trict of Columbia hospital facilities) or when the public naturally 
tends to demand more service of one jurisdiction (District of Columbia 
libraries). In some such cases, the jurisdiction that provides most of 
the services is able to charge nonresidents the cost of the services that it 
provides them. When this is not possible, the jurisdiction will be 
unfairly burdened, and may seek to bar nonresidents. This has oc- 
curred to some extent in connection with parks. A minor obstacle to 
this kind of cooperation, which should be eliminated by Congress, is 
the statutory provision which authorizes the District of Columbia 
library to extend borrowing privileges only to residents of adjacent 
counties, thus eliminating Fairfax County. 

Another problem is created by Falls Church’s extension of its water 
lines to serve residents of Fairfax County. Far from being of benefit 
to the county, this threatens to prevent it from building a v jable water 
system by deprivi ing it of needed service areas and sites for facilities. 
Service to residents of another jurisdiction is far from true coopera- 
tion, when it weakens that jurisdiction’s ability to perform its func- 
tions. 

INFORMAL COOPERATION 


The local governments have built up an impressive record of close 
and continuing cooperation in a number of fields of activity without 
the benefit of a formal organization or a written agreement. Govern- 
ment departments whose work does not lend itself to the establish- 
ment of highly formalized relations or contractual agreements engage 
in exchange of information, the formation of coordinated plans : and 
policies, and the exchange of services in this manner. Cooperation of 
this kind takes place between staff personnel at the working level, be- 
tween department heads, and between members of commissions and 
governing bodies. 

The polic e departments have probably carried this kind of cooper: 
tion the farthest, but it also takes place to some extent in practic sie 
every field of governmental activity. There is regular exchange of 
information on communicable diseases and vital statistics by public 
health officers, for instance, and public health inspectors exchange in- 
formation and services. Staff-level cooperation and consultation by 
planners supplements the work of the formally organized commis- 
sions. Others who exchange information and services on a less regu- 
lar basis are the operating ‘personnel of water and sewerage agencies, 
prosecuting attorneys, building inspec tors, and tax collectors. Public 
works and “highw ay departments are in frequent contact to work out 
agreed plans and schedules. 

This form of cooperation, while unspectacular, is one of the most 
important means of dealing with the problems of the metropolitan 
area on an areawide basis. It is difficult to offer any prescriptions for 
improvement in the informal kinds of cooperation. The main re- 
quirements are an awareness by the personnel of each government de- 
partment of the possibilities offered by cooperation ‘with their col- 
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leagues in other jurisdictions, the development of good working rela- 
tions between opposite numbers at each level in the administrative 
hierarchy, and freedom from restrictions on cooperation imposed by 
laws or regulations. The committees and conferences in each field 
can, by bringing operating personnel into closer contact, help to 
smooth the way for this kind of cooperation, and changes in laws and 
regulations will help in some cases. Informal working relationships 
may in turn lead to formal agreements and the establishment of con- 
tinuing committees, when cooperation reaches the point at which more 
regular organizational arrangements are useful. It would be difficult 
to point to any particular fields of activity in which more informal 
cooperation is called for. It is safe to say that the local governments 
should be constantly alert to possibilities for working together in the 
performance of every one of their functions. 





V. THE NEXT STEPS IN METROPOLITAN 
GOVERNMENT 


The Washington metropolitan area displays an impressive structure 
of governmental arrangements for dvaling with problems that tran- 
scend jurisdictional boundaries. While the local and State officials who 
have been responsible for creating the organizations and the coopera- 
tive arrangements described in the foregoing pages may well take pride 
in their accomplishments, the area cannot afford to rest content with 
what has been achieved so far. Metropolitan growth is proceeding at 
an unrelenting pace, and the problems that stem from that growth are 
imposing new strains on the area’s governmental institutions. Con- 
tinued progress in reshaping the area’s governmental machinery is 
necessary simply to keep pace with the demands being placed upon it. 
Five kinds of action are called for : 

1. Strengthening the ability of each of the existing governments 
to do its part in meeting regional needs. 

2. Creating an organizational framework for regular and con- 
tinuing intergovernmental cooperation in each functional field. 

3. Providing additional statutory authority for intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

4. Creating more effective arrangements for consultation, delib- 
eration, and the reaching of agreements among governing officials. 

5. Establishing organizations to undertake certain areawide 
operating responsibilities. 

If progress can be made in each of these five directions, we can rea- 
sonably hope that the metropolitan area will have a governmental 
structure capable of meeting the ever greater demands placed upon it. 


STRENGTHENING THE EXISTING UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 


The governments that play a role in the Washington metropolitan 
area can only work together effectively on metropolitan problems if 
each has the organization and resources that it needs to deal with those 
problems as they affect it, and each is made responsible for the func- 
tions that it can best perform. There are several ways in which the 
ability of these governments to play their part in the metropolitan 
scene can be increased. 

The Federal Government 


The Federal Government appears in three roles: as the predominant 
employer of the region, as the guardian of the symbolic and esthetic 
character of the National Capital, and as a provider of local public 
services. These roles not infrequently conflict, As employer, the 
Government decides on the location of new Federal buildings, acquires 
land, builds, and creates demands for public services—in short, it be- 
haves like a private firm possessing special prerogatives which make 
its decisions in these matters conclusive. But the Federal Government 
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as employer frequently meets itself in the role of administrator of the 
seat of government and protector of its esthetic and symbolic character, 
creating an inescapable conflict of interest. Agencies concerned with 
the efficient m: agement of their activities and the welfare of their 
employees face agencies charged with the responsibility of ensuring 
that the region forms a suitable setting for the seat of government. 
Disputes of this nature have been acrimonious, and as each agency 
calls for support from other sources of power within the executive 
and legislative branches, possibilities of sensible resolution of differ- 
ences diminish. Moreover, in both its roles of employer and symbolic 
representative, the Government frequently calls on itself to provide 
the local services necessary to sustain its activities. No wonder that, 
in such a situation of institutional schizophrenia, agencies develop 
traditions of antagonism toward one another. 

Two reforms will help to resolve the conflicts that have been created 
by the divergent roles of the Federal Government. First, authority 
to coordinate Federal activities relating to the Nation’s capital, and 
to resolve differences between Federal agencies, should be vested in 
a single office within the executive branch. Since the President is 
the only officer superior to the heads of the several agencies having 
an interest in the National Capital region, and since some questions 
can only be resolved by referral to the White House itself, this office 
should be located within the Office of the President. It need be but 
a very small one, and it can rely on other Federal offices for almost all 
of the staff work on which final decisions will be based. But the 
person who occupies this position should be of sufficient stature to 
deal with department heads on equal terms, he should be free to devote 
his full time and undivided attention to National Capital affairs, and 
he should possess enough familiarity with the Washington area and 
with metropolitan problems i in general so that he can ph 1y an active 
and effective role in shaping the future of the National C apital region. 

Asa corollary, within the Congress, responsibility for the considera- 
tion of matters relating to the District of Columbia and the National 
Capital region should be vested in a single joint committee of the two 
Houses. Such a committee should be given the present duties of the 
committees on the District of Columbia, the District of Columbia sub- 
committees of the Appropriations Committees (for the review and 
approval of the District’s own budget, not for consideration of Fed- 
eral payments to the District), and the duties of the public works com- 
mittees that relate to Federal buildings in the W ashington metropoli- 
tan area. The role of Congress as a “city council” and as super- 
intendent of Federal building activities in the region would thus be 
concentrated in a single committee, which could be expected to provide 
a more consistent and unified management of these matters than is pos- 
sible under the present division of responsibilities.’ 

Second, the Federal Government should transfer to appropriate 
regional or District agencies its responsibilities as a local service 
agency. The continued involvement of the National Government in 
functions which are elsewhere routinely handled at the municipal 
level is no longer justified, as it once was, by any inability of local 
governments to perform them adequately. This shift of responsi- 


2A joint committee on the District of Columbia was proposed in S. 2667, introduced in 
the 85th Cong., 1st sess., by Senators Clark and Morse. 
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bilities will have the twofold advantage of giving the local govern- 
ments experience in the cooperative management of regional activi- 
ties, and of relieving Federal agency heads from the local problems 
which can only distract them from their national and global responsi- 
bilities. 

The District of Columbia 

It is possible to point to some desirable changes in the structure 
and financing of the District of Columbia government, without going 
into the question of home rule. 

The District stands almost alone among the large municipalities of 
the Nation in preserving the commission form of government. The 
importance of structure per se in the effective arrangement of public 
affairs may be debatable, but where there are no direct avenues of 
prnareseapty to the public, and the local community lacks an or- 

ganized, responsible political leadership, questions of governmental 
eriectane certainly take on new importance. Almost 50 years of ex- 
perience with the commission form of government across the Nation 
reveal it as generally incapable of providing effective executive leader- 
ship, as a defective device for mirroring constituency opinion, and as 
a divisive influence on administration, more conducive to the estab- 
lishment of separate spheres of influence than of coordinated action. 
No large city can easily afford these characteristics in its top echelon. 

While a definitive recommendation could not be offered without 
thorough study, the simplest way of providing a unified executive 
structure withm the present framework would probably be to provide 
for an appointed city executive, to whom the head of each depart- 
ment would report, and who would be responsik le for the day-to-day 
management of the District’s affairs. The Board of District Com- 
missioners would thus be transformed into a body for making policy, 
enacting ordinances, proposing budgets and laws to Congress, and 
mi aking | major appointments. 

Changes at lower levels in the organization of the District govern- 
ment are also needed to enable it to perform its established functions 
more effectively and to deal on its own initiative with the other juris- 
dictions within the region. Substantial administrative improvements 
have been effected within recent years, but still more needs to be done. 
Perhaps the most important single step that could be taken would be 
the transfer to the District of the municipal, as distinct from the 
Federal, planning responsibilities of the National Capital Planning 
Commission. 

Perhaps the most serious handicap to the District’s fulfillment of its 
responsibilities as a member of the regional team is its straitened finan- 
cial condition. The District’s real property tax base is severely limited 
by the fact that 43 percent of its land area is owned by the Federal 
Government and therefore tax exempt. In addition, special costs are 
incurred by the District and potential revenue is lost as a result of 
regulations and requirements designed to insure the monumental char- 
acter of the Federal city. 

The Federal Government makes an annual payment to the District, 
but it is far smaller than the tax that would be paid by a private firm 
of comparable size, whether the tax liability is estimated by value of 
real property or by total payroll. 
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It is true that the core cities of many metropolitan areas, like the 
District, face mounting financial difficulties as demands for public 
services increase while new industrial and commercial activity locates 
increasingly in suburban areas. But there seems to be little logic and 
substantial hazard in forcing the District into a state of municipal 
poverty simply on the basis of a shallow comparative analysis. The 
Federal Government should make a contribution toward municipal 
expenses, calculated on the same basis as the tax liability of private 
property owners and employers. Since approval of both the Federal 
payment and the District budget would remain in the hands of Con- 
gress, such a payment could be ‘made without risk of excessive demands 
on the Federal Treasury or failure by the District to render the services 
required by the Federal Government. 


The suburban governments 


In the suburban areas, continued efforts are needed to equip the 
local governments to deal with the responsibilities thrust upon them 
by metropolitan growth. One of the difficulties that has been encoun- 
tered in several fields of intergovernmental cooperation is the variation 
between local governments in organization, resources, and concern for 
various governmental functions. A cooperative endeavor is often no 
stronger than the weakest local organizational unit taking part, and its 
effectiveness is often limited to the level permitted by the government 
making the smallest financial contribution. If one police department 
does not have a juvenile squad, for instance, or one library system has a 
much smaller per capita budget than another, cooperation in these 
activities is sometimes rendered difficult. Progress in intergovern- 
mental cooperation requires a continuing effort by each unit of gov- 
ernment to bring its organization and activities up to the standards 
called for by the metropolitan environment. 

The tradition of strong county governments in Maryland and Vi ir- 
ginia (and of independent cities with the full powers of counties in 
V irginia) has been of considerable value in the development of coop- 
eration in the Washington metropolitan area. The fact that most 
functions are divided among a total of only seven governments in the 
whole area makes it much easier to assemble responsible officials and 
reach agreements than if the area had the several score independent 
units that are to be found in some other metropolitan areas, Tenden- 
cies toward fragmentation into a larger number of prime governmen- 
tal units should be resisted. The threat of this is greatest in Fairfax 
County, whose public officials are planning steps ‘to erect, a govern- 
mental structure that can withstand the pressures of fragmentation. 

For the most part, the local jurisdictions show increasing sensitivity 
to the changing nature of their responsibilities, and the major em- 
phasis should be placed simply on continuing the recent trend toward 
modernized government in the suburbs. 

Another promising course of action is to continue to build organi- 
zations covering the “Mar yland or Virginia subregions, wherever such 
organizations can fill a need. The recent steps to form a Northern 
Virginia Park Authority provide a good example of such action. 
Formation of a unified water and sanitation agency for northern Vir- 
ginia might well be another worthwhile goal. Such agencies can serve 
as “building blocks” in forming a structure of metropolitan govern- 
ment, exercising functions more adequately than the local governments 
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could, while conforming to the geographical and political realities 
of the State boundary lines and avoiding some of the disadvantages 
of an over-large area-wide organization. Not the least desirable fea- 
ture of such arrangement is a “reasonable diversity and choice of local 
government thus offered metropolitan area residents. 


CREATING AN ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK FOR COOPERATION 


Against this background, designed to strengthen the units of local 
government, we can now propose some of the steps that might be 
taken to improve their operation in regional affairs. A large part 
of the progress that has been made in intergovernmental coopera- 
tion during the last few years has been the work of a few public 
officials who showed a keen awareness of the possibilities offered by 
cooperative action, and who were able to bring together their colleagues 
from other jurisdictions in some kind of cooperative effort. The area 
thus owes much to the initiative and energy of a few dedicated officials. 
While a good beginning has been made in this manner, further prog- 
ress should not be entrusted so completely to spontaneous action by 
individual public servants. Since officeholders come and go, and since 
most of them are under heavy pressures from their daily’ operating 
responsibilities, cooperative action is likely to suffer when there is a 
change in personnel or other demands become too great. The goal 
should therefore be to put cooperation on a regular, continuing basis, 
and to institutionalize it so it will grow in response to needs. 

The importance of doing this is underscored by a review of some 
earlier attempts at intergovernmental cooperation in the Washington 
metropolitan area. Many of the cooperative arrangements descr ‘ibed 
above are not the first of their kind—others have been launched and 
died for lack of support. For instance, in 1929, the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission established three areawide commit- 
tees to coordinate the planning of water supply, sewerage systems, and 
highways. These committees were active for a short while and then 
died. More than 20 years passed before similar committees were set 
up once again. 

In 1930 the V irginia Legislature authorized the formation of a park 
and planning district in northern Vi irginia, but the drive for a park 
and planning commission Jost momentum and no such body was estab- 
lished. E ighteen years went by before the Northern Virginia Re- 
gional Planning and Economic Development Commission was estab- 
lished, and only now is a regional park agency being formed, after a 
second abortive attempt in the early 1950’s. In 1938 the staffs of the 
District of Columbia Department ‘of Sanitary Engineering and the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission negotiated an agreement 
under which the sanitary commission would have relied on the District 
for treatment of its sewage. The agreement was not approved by the 
two governing bodies, however, and it was 16 years before a new agree- 
ment was drawn up and approved. In 1952 the Board of District 
Commissioners invited governing officials of the neighboring jurisdic- 
tions to a meeting at which an areawide organization of these officials 
was, agreed upon, but the organization never got off the ground. 

Some of the most promising of the current intergovernmental 
efforts may meet a similar fate unless they are prov ided with a more 
permanent basis than they now have. New kinds of cooperation, for 
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which recent growth and achievements have paved the way, will only 
materialize in a hit-or-miss fashion as long as they must wait for some 
hard-pressed local official to take the initiative. To ossure that every 
opportunity for cooperative action is being fully exploited, the loc al 
governments should work toward the cr reation of a more formally 
organized and adequately financed structure of continuing areawide 
collaboration, covering each major field of governmental action. 

To accomplish this, the local governments should first of all assure 
that the existing committees and conferences of local officials continue 
their activities. Similar groups should be formed to bring together 
local officials in other fields of activity. Of course, meetings should not 
be held merely for the sake of meeting, when there is no useful pur- 
pose to be served. But the existing committees have so uniformly 
proved of value, and so many offici als in other fields of activ ity have 
indicated that areawide meetings would be worth while, that it is 
probably safe to say that there ‘should be a regular opportunity for 
officials concerned with each major governmental function to meet, 

familiarize themselves with the areawide aspects of their duties, and 
look for ways to help one another render better and more economical 
service to the public. The first step in most cases should probably be 
a conference of department heads, for general discussion of their 
common problems, exchange of information on their methods of op- 
eration and restrictions imposed on them by State regulations, and 
exploration of forms of cooperative activity that might be useful. 
The Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference can play a useful 
part by taking the initiative in organizing such meetings and giving 
the participants the benefit of the experience in working together that 
has been accumulated by other groups. 

Once a start has been made in each field, four things are needed to 
put cooperative activities on a solid footing: Organization and pro- 
cedures, staff assistance, financial support, and a regional headquarters. 
Organization and procedures 


First of all, there should be continuing efforts to work out an effec- 
tive organizational structure and working procedures for continuing 
intergovernmental cooperation in each functional field. Most of the 
existing intergovernmental committees are constituted in one of three 
ways. A committee may consist of members of local and State govern- 
ing bodies (such as the Washington Metropolitan Regional Confer- 
ence and its subcommittees) ; it may consist of professional personnel 
of the governmental departments that perform a particular function 
(such as the Metropolitan Health Officers Association) ; or it may 
consist of both kinds of personnel (such as the Metropolitan Area 
Traffic Council). Committees of professional personnel may also be 
made up in different ways—they may consist only of department heads, 
or they may embrace a large number of the professional staff of each 
department. An active committee, however constituted, will certainly 
need subcommittees to make detailed studies of particular subjects and 
prepare recommendations for consideration by the full committee. 
A committee of department heads might find it profitable to have a 
subcommittee for each one of their functions that merits consideration 
of an areawide basis, composed of the division heads responsible for 
that function. 
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The most effective form of organization can only be determined 
by experience. This is a question to which the participants in these 
groups should remain on the alert, revising their organizational 
structure as dictated by experience. Since the governing officials 

cannot hope to devote as much tim to this kind of activity as the 
professional personnel, and department heads in turn cannot spend as 
much time on a given problem as their subordinates, it may eventually 
be desirable for each areawide problem to be dealt with by committees 
at four levels. The Metropolitan Health Officers Association, for in- 
stance, would assign a problem to a subcommittee of health inspectors. 
The latter would prepare a proposal for cooperative action, to be con- 
sidered by the health officers, who would in turn submit the proposal 
to a subcommittee of the Washington Metropolitan Regional Confer- 
ence if it dealt with a matter that called for implementation by the 
local or State governing bodies. Finally, matters of the first inypor- 
tance would be taken up, or broad policies approved, by the conference 

itself. Such a procedure would transfer some of the burden of time- 
consuming popeent te activities from the governing officials who are 
now taking the lead, but whose time is strictly limited, to the lower 
levels of the administrative hierarchy. 

An effort should also be made to bring nongovernmental organiza- 
tions into the attack on metropolitan problems, where appropriate. 
Some of the functional committees might include representatives of 
nongovernmental organizations, and in some cases the governments 
will be joining in what is predominantly a private effort (as is now true 
of the Potomac River Port Association). Citizens organizations and 
business groups should be encouraged to form areawide associations, 
if they have not already done so, to give consideration to metro- 
politan problems, and to collaborate with functional committees. 
Professional societies whose members have a special interest in gov- 
ernmental functions, such as recreation personnel, should be encour- 
aged to form metropolitan chapters, or at least to meet from time to 
time in areawide sessions. In this way, governmental activities of 
areawide scope will acquire the necessary underpinning of community 
organization and leadership on a metropolitan, rather than a frag- 
mented basis. 

A special effort should be made to secure the participation of the 
States in areawide activities. The Washington Metropolitan Region- 
al Conference and the Metropolitan Area Traffic Council have made 
a good start in this direction by including State legislators in their 
membership. Other State officials should be brought into each co- 
operative effort, as appropriate. The two States should increasingly 
focus their attack on such critical metropolitan problems as highways 
and water pollution through metropolitan institutions. State aid to 
the metropolitan jurisdictions or State construction funds, for in- 
stance, might in some cases be allocated after consultation with the 
Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference or the appropriate 
functional committee. 

Federal agencies, too, should be brought more closely into the strue- 
ture of metropolitan cooperation. Regional officials of agencies such 
aS the Bureau of Public Roads and the Office of Defense and Civilian 
and Mobilization already play an important part in planning and 
financing important functions on an areawide basis. Representatives 
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of Federal agencies should attend the meetings of the functional 
committees, when appropriate, and Federal officials should work 
through metropolitan institutions as far as possible in planning and 
coordinating Federal activities within the metropolitan area. 


Staff assistance 


Intergovernmental committees and conferences, if they are to be 
more than discussion groups, also require staff assistance to prepare 
for meetings, to make studies of area problems and assist subcom- 
mittees in their detailed inquiries, and to follow up on the implementa- 
tion of agreements arrived at. Professional staff assistance for each 
group should be provided on assignment by the cooperating depart- 
ments, or where needed, a fulltime staff should be financed by contri- 
butions from the jurisdictions. 

The administrative and secretarial services need by these groups 
might be provided most efficiently by the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference. This arrangement would also serve to keep 
the conference more closely in touch with the cooperative activities 
in each functional field, since the minutes and other documents of 
each committee would pass through the conference office and copies 
could be kept there in a central file. 

It is through the activities of its staff that the conference can also 
be kept informed of similar efforts toward metropolitan government 
in other cities, and of the work of universities and research institutes 
on such topics, and can participate in many other activities that will 
strengthen its effectiveness. 


Financial support 


Next, each committee should be provided with the financial support 
that it needs. The amounts will usually be small, since the principal 
expenses will be for occasional secretarial services. Committees with 
full-time staff assistance will have larger budgets, but their demands 
will still be modest. Nevertheless, the financial difficulties of these 
committees, often beginning as informal gatherings without the ex- 
plicit sanction of the governing bodies, are likely to be considerable 
when they begin to require any appreciable amount of staff assist- 
ance. Intergovernmental cooperation is a relatively new thing, and 
new activities are alw: ays at a disadvantage in competing with old 
and established governmental programs for the limited funds avail- 
able. Yet funds to pay for the necessary secretarial work and staff 
assistance are essential if the full potentialities of this form of coopera- 
tion are to be realized. Each governing body should, therefore, begin 
to think of these committees as one of the ways of achieving its objec- 
tives and one of the legitimate claimants on its resources. The appro- 
priation of funds for their support should become a regular and 
accepted part of the budgetary procedure, and each government should 
plan on providing its share of staff assistance and other contributions 
in kind. Appropriated funds should be generally available for ex- 
penditure in cooperative ventures, if that 1s found to be a productive 
way of accomplishing the purposes for which the appropriations were 
voted. 

While each committee might arrange its own financing by the par- 
ticipating governments, there would, on the other hand, be an advan- 
tage in the establishment of a centralized fund for allocation by the 
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Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference to the committees. 
This would enable the local governments to make a single contribution 
toward regional cooper ation instead of acting on repeated requests. 
It would also permit them and the conference to weigh the relative 
urgency of cooperative endeavors in the different functional fields, 
give financial support to the activities that can put it to the best use, 
and coordinate activities in related fields. It might be possible to 
obtain initial financial support from a private foundation, since the 
development of an organized structure of metropolitan cooperation 
would constitute a pioneering venture worthy of support to determine 
its applicability elsewhere. Financial support for some cooperative 

projects might also be obtained from businessmen’s groups and other 
interested private organizations in the Washington area. 


A regional headquarters 


Finally, areawide cooperation, the development of regional leader- 
ship, and a quickened sense of metropolitan citizenship would all 
be facilitated if the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference 
and the various intergovernmental committees were to be provided 
with quarters of their own—a conference center which would serve 
as a focus for cooperative activity by the local governments and as a 
symbol of the newly emerging metropolitan community. While the 
headquarters would probably most conveniently be located in the 
District of Columbia, it should be quite separate from the District 
Building, and should be the joint property of all the local govern- 
ments or some new and representative institution. To serve its metro- 
politan membership, the headquarters should be accessible to trans- 
portation and well served by parking facilities. The building need 
not be large or new, but it should have space and facilities to accom- 
modate a variety of regional activities. Such a structure should 
provide: 

1. Conference rooms and a large assembly room for meetings of 
the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference, the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council, the various intergovernmental 
committees and their subcommittees; and for meetings of staff per- 
sonnel of the local governments, advisory groups set up by the inter- 
governmental bodies, civic organizations that wish to meet on an area- 
wide basis or consider area problems, and professional societies meet- 
ing on an areawide basis. 

2. Office space and equipment for the staff of the Washington Metro- 
politan Regional Conference, and for professional staff, permanent 
or tempor arily detailed by the local governments, of the functional 
committees. This building could also house the staff of the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council when that body gains independent 
status. 

A library and other facilities for limited research and reference 
on area problems, including a central collection of social and eco- 
nomic data. These would serve as a resource not only for govern- 
ment personnel, but also for business organizations, scholars, and 
others with a research interest in the region. 

4. Facilities for serving light meals. These would be desirable, 
since the first step in areawide cooperation is often simply to bring 
people together for discussion, and this is often most effectively done 
at meetings of a partly social character. Many cooperative efforts 
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have been launched at luncheon meetings, rather than around con- 
ference tables, and some of the intergovernmental committees con- 
tinue to conduct their business at luncheon meetings. Evening meet- 
ings of civic organizations and other groups would also be facilitated 
if it were possible to serve refreshments. It should also be recognized 
that such activities represent a major voluntary effort, whether of 
unpaid local officials or governmental employees who have agreed to 
meet in their off-hours at considerable distances from their homes. 

Finally, these arrangements should be designed for a public organi- 
zation that should stay in the public eye. Facilities not only for the 
press but for radio and television would be a wise provision. 


The agenda of cooperation 


When intergovernmenta! cooperation has been given an institution- 
alized form, with adequate organization, staff, financial support, and 
quarters, attention should turn to continuing the recent trend toward 
cooperative action in each functional field. The following kinds of 
activities, some of them already well established and others still to be 
inaugurated, should be undertaken by each functional committee and 
the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference, as far as is 
appropriate: 

1. Kachange of information.—This, the simplest and most frequent 
kind of cooperation, should continue in meetings of the committees, 
by regular procedures for exchange of information established by 
them, and by the establishment of central indexes or reference centers 
when these will serve a useful purpose. Informal contacts will, of 
course, continue to be important. 

2. Agreement on coordinated action and uniform policies —Each 
functional committee should serve as a means for identifying oppor- 
tunities for unified planning and action, making the necessary studies, 
preparing proposals for consideration by the local governments, secur- 
ing agreement, and providing any centralized ‘implementation or 
followup that may be required. 

3. Exchange of services—In many cases, the functional committees 
will be well suited to making preparatory studies, drawing up plans. 
and negotiating agreements, contractual or otherwise, for the exchange 
of services. 

4. Joint projects —Here again, each committee should survey the 
possibilities for joint undertakings and work out the terms of agree- 
ment for approval by the governing bodies. The committees may 
also be able to undertake limited operating responsibilities, though 
in most cases the administration of joint projects will better be as- 
signed to a single participating government or to an operating agency 
with a corporate status of its own. 

5. Research and consultation —Many of the area’s problems call for 
detailed research before a solution can be arrived at. The Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference and the functional committees can 
make a contribution by commissioning research projects by experts in 

ach field. They might also render a useful service by providing the 
local governments with research and consulting services, to help the 
latter to fulfill their metropolitan responsibilities. Valuable assistance 
in such research projects is likely to be available from the center for 
research in metropolitan problems which the local universities have 
recently established. 
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. Publications —The Washington Metropolitan Regional Confer- 
ence should take the res sponsibility for keeping the loc ‘al governments 
and the public informed of its own activities and those of the commit- 
tees, and publicizing the problems that confront the metropolitan area. 
To do this, it might publish a newsletter for distribution to interested 
persons throughout the region. It might also publish reports of 
research projects undertaken under regional auspices, and technical 
bulletins produced by each functional committee. 


PROVIDING STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR COOPERATION 


Intergovernmental cooperation needs to be provided with a firmer 
legal foundation than it now has. While few legal barriers have been 
encountered in the cooperative activities that have taken place so far, 
the need for well-defined legal authority will become greater as the 
local governments engage in additional cooperative arrangements, 
involving exchange of services, joint use of facilities, and contributions 
of sizable amounts of money to joint projects. 

Some of the statutes authorizing cooperation in the past have been 
framed in rather narrow terms, and it has been necessar y to secure new 
legislation each time a new cooperative agreement was desired. Thus 
successive acts of Congress were necessary to authorize the District of 
Columbia to supply first Arlington and then Falls Church with water ; 
and the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, after being 
authorized to enter into agreements with authorities nm Howard and 
Anne Arundel counties, has to return to the Maryland legislature to 
secure authority to deal with other counties. 

It will probably be found that much of the necessary legal author- 
ity can be provided by a single general enactment, by each jurisdiction, 
authorizing local governments to exchange services with other govern- 
ments of the area, and to spend appropriated funds in joint projects. 
General legislation is especially needed, since the enactment of new 
legislation is at best a slow and complex business, and further delay is 
introduced in the Washington metropolitan area by the fact that local 
legislation can only be enacted in Maryland in the odd years, while the 
Virginia legislature only meets in the even years.* 

The functional committees should look ahead to the statutory 
changes that will be needed to enable the participating governments 
to undertake cooperative projects in each functional field. And steps 
should be taken to secure the passage of the necessary legislation in 
each jurisdiction. The task of preparing general legislation author- 
izing a wide range of cooperative activities in the various functional 
fields might well be assigned to a committee of the legal officers of the 
lecal governments, working under the direction of the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference’s legal committee. 

The exact form to be taken by general authorizing legislation can 
only be determined after careful study. A useful guide i is to be found 
in a recent New York statute, enacted to give advance legislative 
authorization to a variety of cooperative e activities that had previously 
been the subject of individual enactments. The act authorizes local 
subdivisions to exchange services, or provide one another with services 


The desirability of 
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for a price, in 22 functional fields. The act lists certain provisions that 
must be included in the agreements between subdivisions. The author- 
ity extends to agreements with local governments in other States, 
which agreements are declared to have the status of interstate com- 
pacts.* 

At the same time, the areawide legal committee might well make an 
effort to secure a greater degree of uniformity in State laws and regu- 
lations that have a special impact on the metropolitan area. Only a 
few of the many uniform State laws proposed by the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws are in force through- 
out the Washington metropolitan area. Indeed, Congress, acting as 
the District of Columbia’s legislative body, has adopted fewer of these 
enactments than any of the States. Many other laws besides these 
might be made more nearly uniform with benefit to this metropolitan 
area. 


THE LIMITS OF COOPERATION 


By strengthening the ability of the local governments to deal with 
metropolitan problems, and providing an organizational structure for 
their cooperative efforts, we can go a long way toward providing the 
Washington metropolitan area with the governmental machinery that 
it needs. Many of the area’s problems demand nothing more than 
effective cooperation between the existing units of government. 

Yet cooperation in the final analysis is a form of action in which each 
important decision requires the assent of every participating govern- 
mental unit, and each plan can only be carried out if each government 
takes the necessary action. Areawide committees may engage in ex- 
change of information, preparation of plans for consideration by mem- 
bers, and the making of recommendations to governing bodies, but 
final decision and action on highway location, zoning, traffic regula- 
tion, and every other governmental function remains the prerogative 
of each jurisdiction. When this approach is used exclusively, as the 
only machinery available for the conduct of metropolitan affairs, it 
amounts to a rather informal confederation of the local governments 
in the Washington metropolitan area. 

In the past, cooperation appears to have worked best under these 
conditions : 

1. A cooperative arrangement promises to serve the interests of two 
or more governments, without harming the interests of any important 
elements in their constituencies. 

2. There are no legal or constitutional barriers to cooperation. 

3. A pattern or framework for cooperative relations is already in 
existence. 

4. Each government has the necessary financial resources, physical 
facilities, and organizational structure to participate in a cooperative 
endeavor. 

5. There is a good working relationship and a tradition of coopera- 
tion between the governing officials and the staff personnel of the 
governments. 

There can be successful cooperation when not all of these conditions 
are present, but in general, the less they are present, the less chance 
there is of effective cooperation, and the less important the subjects 
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with which cooperative action can deal. A good example of a coop- 
erative endeavor for which conditions have been favorable is the han- 
dling of sewage in drainage areas crossing governmental boundaries. 
The upsteam jurisdiction does not wish to build an uneconomically 
small treatment plant in the watershed, and the downstream jurisdic- 
tion does not want its stream polluted with sewage or treatment plant 
effluent. Each has an interest in connecting the two systems, and 
conveying the upstream sewage to the downstream treatment plant. 
No important interest in either jurisdiction is likely to be adversely 
affected. There are no legal barriers to the expenditure of public 
funds in this fashion. The familiar form of contracts between private 
parties is available as a model. Each jurisdiction has the necessary 
financial resources, or can obtain them on the security of anticipated 
revenues. Working relationships between professional sanitary engi- 
neering personnel are generally good, and relationships at higher 
levels are ordinarily adequate for this limited purpose. 

To the extent that these conditions are met, voluntary cooperative 
action undertaken by the local governments on their own initiative is 
likely to be enough. The foregoing recommendations are designed 
to produce all but the first of the above five conditions, and, thus, to 
promote cooperative action. The first condition of successful coop- 
eration is not so easily created, however. Some of the area’s prob- 
lems involve an outright conflict of interests among the governmental 
jurisdictions. In these cases, a cooperative arrangement which may 

e in the interest of some jurisdictions, and which might be considered 
in the interest of the metropolitan area as a whole if we gave an equal 
weight to every one of its inhabitants, runs counter to the interests of 
one or more governmental bodies in whose hands lie some of the 
powers or resources necessary for action. 

An example of conflicting interests is to be found in the distribu- 
tion of water in northern Virginia. Falls Church finds it profitable 
to sell water that it buys from the District of Columbia to large 
numbers of consumers within the prospective service area of a Fairfax 
County water system. The conflicting interests are not always strictly 
financial, however. They may have to do with the very character 
of a local jurisdiction’s development. The Montgomery County 
Council, which is responsible for shaping the character of the county’s 
growth through the use of its zoning powers, appears to desire a 
kind of development in the upper part of the county which is quite 
different from that envisaged by the regional planners, who recom- 
mended that there be no intensive development above water intakes. 

Decisions involving conflicts of interest among the local govern- 
mental jurisdictions are the hard decisions, which we cannot expect 
to be made simply by setting up procedures or organizations to bring 
people together. Unfortunately, in some of the most important fields 
of governmental action, the local governments and constituencies have 
more divergent than common interests. It is the hard decisions that 
face the Washington metropolitan area with the greatest urgency 
today. They are decisions which involve conflicts among the inter- 
ests of different governments, and they are decisions which have to be 
spaced over a period of years. Confederations—particularly informal 
confederations—by their very nature have difficulty in making hard 
decisions. They are particularly ineffective in making decisions over 
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an extended period of years. Time in such a context more frequently 
serves to expose conflict, aggravate disagreement, and identify sources 
of differences than to pr omote har mony. 

Among the hard decisions with which the metropolitan area is 
faced are the following: 

Water use.—Recent reports on water supply, pollution control, and 
river basin development present issues calling for the following deci- 
sions by the local governments: 

1. A decision on the type of water storage facilities that the area’s 
representatives should ask Congress to build on the Potomac River. 

Decisions on the construction and financing of additional water 
production facilities, the connection of distribution systems to water 
supplies, and the allocation of service areas or integration of dis- 
tribution systems. 

3. Decisions on the control of pollution in each section of the 
Potomac River, 

4, Decisions on the construction and financing of sewage treatment 
plants and major trunk sewers and outfalls. 

Transportation.—Although the final report of the regional mass 
transportation survey has not yet been published, it is clear that the 
following decisions will be called for: 

Decisions on the location of major new highways. 

2. Decisions as to the relative emphasis to be placed on private 
automobiles and mass transportation in the movement of people within 
the region. 

Decisions on the character of the region’s mass transportation 
system, whether it shall be publicly or privately owned, and how it 
shall be managed or regulated. 

4. Decisions on the financing of highways and mass transportation 
facilities. 

Land use.—The continuing expansion of the urbanized areas calls 
for such decisions on land use as these : 

1. A decision with respect to the further development of “critical 
increment” areas, whose continued sprawling development may over- 
tax existing facilities and services to the point where the construction 
of major new facilities, costly enough to place a burden on the whole 
region, will be required. 

2. Decisions with respect to the location of Federal installations. 

3. Decisions on the location of industrial development. 

Decisions on the preservation and enhancement of the esthetic 
and symbolic character of the National Capital. 

Each of the kinds of decisions listed above, as well as other pressing 
decisions relating to public health, taxation, and other fields of govern- 
mental activity, will have an important effect on the interests of the 
local governments, of the States, of the Federal Government, and of a 
whole host of private parties ranging from the individuals in their 
capacities as homeowners, taxpayers, or commuters to the largest busi- 
ness firms in the region. And the effects on different parties will be 
quite different—a proposed highway location that promises to serve 
one community well may threaten to destroy another; a land-use plan 
that preserves open spaces for the enjoyment of the city dweller may 
prevent a suburban businessman from undertaking a real-estate de- 
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velopment project ; the construction in an outlying area of a Federal 
office building that gives its employees a chance to live in the country 
may impose a serious burden on the local government that has to 
provide the necessary public services. 

It can thus be seen that some of the most critical decisions facing 
the metropolitan area involve scarce commodities, notably water, land, 
and money. The use made of these scarce commodities, by whatever 
program is adopted, will have differential effects on the indiv iduals, 
groups, interests, and public agencies which collectively comprise the 
metropolitan constituency. Because the commodities are scarce and 
the direct benefits of governmental action not equally distributed, the 
decisions necessarily involve conflicts among various interests. 

To deal with problems involving conflicting interests, institutions 
are needed which can reach decisions by something less than a unani- 
mous vote, and which can see that those decisions are carried out. 
Failure to provide such decisionmaking institutions will mean that 
some of the critical decisions will not be made at all or will be made 
by default—by letting events take their course without planning and 
guidance on an areawide basis. 


DIPLOMATS VERSUS REPRESENTATIVES 


What is needed, first of all, is a vehicle for transforming the sporadic 
tendencies for cooperation into a purposeful consideration of metro- 
politan affairs, even if the governments have different degrees of 
interest and concern in these matters. 

Two existing areawide bodies can serve as building blocks in the 
development of such an institution. The first is the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference, which plays the crucial role of 
bringing together the responsible elected officials of the area. The 
second is the National C apital Regional Planning Council, which pro- 
vides an agency in which the offic ials and professional public servants 
most directly concerned with the problems of metropolitan growth 

can assemble. These two institutions are, in effect, pools of the critical 
leadership and talents necessary for the process of metropolitan gov- 
ernment. 

The time seems appropriate to bring together these two bodies, to 
formalize their status and to specify their functions. Quite beyond 
the proposals for creating an organizational framework for coopera- 
tion outlined in the preceding section, additional steps can be taken 
to provide these agencies with an integrated set of objectives and 
responsibilities. Essentially a union of the Conference and the Council 
would have the purpose of creating a forum for the regional con- 
stituency. There should be no idealistic assumption that the new 
institution would speak with one voice for the region, any more than 
Congress speaks with one voice for “one” public of the Nation at large. 
Instead, the new Conference should be conceived of as a meeting place 
for the divergent interests and groups which make up the region’s 
public. Its function should be to discuss, deliberate and debate 
assume the initial responsibilities of a limited assembly concerned 
solely with metropolitan affairs. 

Discussion, deliberation and debate are useful procedures so long 
as there is a purpose for these activities. In this instance, the purpose 
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would be something more than the aim of informal cooperation now 
existing and something less than that of a legislative assembly 
equipped with decisive authority. The first responsibility of the new 
Conference should be to acquire information and to monitor the activi- 
ties of the agencies predominantly engaged in regional activities. 
And, it should have the duty to report to the general governments of 
the region at regular and specified intervals its appraisal of the activi- 
ties of the working agencies, whatever the formal basis of the those 
agencies’ authority, In short, the purpose of the Conference would 
be to serve in a “whistle blowing” capacity; to determine what deci- 
sions are being made, when decisions need to be made, and what effects 
the decisions have on the various parts of the region. This purpose 
arises out of the recognition emphasized in earlier committee reports— 
that the region is an expanding area, in which conditions change con- 
tinually, and that a flexible mechanism for overseeing this development 
is consequently required. By its nature, a counc il which inquires, 
deliberates, reports and keeps tabs on the direction of growth, is not 
a convocation of diplomats, meeting sporadically, its deliberations 
capable of being disrupted by the rec: alcitrance of a single member. 

Charged w ith specific responsibilities and facing specific dead- 
lines, the Conference must be capable of arriving at purposeful con- 
clusions as a result of its work. Thus, explicit recognition must be 
given to its representative character, and its membership and voting 
procedures should be established in support of its major activities of 
monitoring and appraising developments. One of several alternatives 
to secure this recognition is to provide that the members of the Con- 
ference be drawn from the governing bodies of the general-purpose 
governments of the region, in effect formalizing the present practice 
of the Conference. Additional members—also selected from among 
the elective officials—would be provided on the basis of the popula- 
tion of the existing jurisdictions, under a formula which insures that 
no single jurisdiction, nor the jurisdictions of a single State, would 
have a majority. Voting on the initiation of any study or inquiry or 
the filing of any report would proceed on a majority basis. Actions 
which appear to affect primarily the affairs of a single jurisdiction 
would be subject to a veto by the majority of Council members repre- 
senting jurisdictions within the same State. Provision would also be 
made for representation of the Federal and State Governments, by 
appointment by the President and the governors. ‘These representa- 
tives would be participating, but nonvoting members of the Con- 
ference. 

These provisions respecting membership and voting procedure com- 
bine the features of the present Conference and Council. The mem- 
bers of the new organization would be not ambassadors, but partici- 
pants in a common institution, and they would equip it with the pro- 
cedures that any representative and deliberative body must have to 
function effectively. At the same time, since the responsibilities of 
the conference are not those of a legislative assembly and no authority 
other than inquiry and reporting is exercised, the autonomy of exist- 
ing jurisdictions would not be impaired. The conference’s influence 
would rest on the effectiveness with which it represented the interests 
of the governments of the region, the avenues it offered for the adjust- 
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ment of different points of view and the respect it gained from the 
public at large by its carefully considered reports and judgments. 

A new conference constituted along such lines would require both 
expert advisory opinion and professional staff. The present National 
Capital Regional Seta Council, composed of members of various 
planning commissions within the region, might serve as an advisory 
committee which could assist in the collection of information and 
the review of matters referred to it by the conference. A small secre- 
tariat should also be available to the Conference, ideally supported by 
financial contributions of the participating jurisdictions but perhaps 
initially receiving Federal funds in the same manner as the present 
Regional Council. Ultimately, the Conference would probably best 
be established by law, but nothing would preclude its beginning under 
voluntary auspices. 

The operating ayencies 

If the Washington area is provided with an institution in which 
metropolitan issues are investigated, considered, summarized, and 
made increasingly intelligible to the public, a major basis for orderly 
decisionmaking is created. With the Conference fulfilling its role 
to maximum effect, general criteria and policy guidelines will be forth- 
coming and a comprehensive metropolitan program can be expected to 

result. But there is a second level of decisions which have to be made 
on a continuing basis if the basic regional services and facilities are 
to be provided. Within each major service area, detailed plans must 
be os ta resources assembled, and operating programs gotten 
underway. ‘The Conference can be expected to have cognizance over 
these activities and in a general way to evaluate performance i in these 
fields, but it cannot be expected to manage the regional enterprises 
operating now and in the future. 

The handling of these decisions, therefore, must necessarily be the 
responsibility of specific organizations within the major functional 
fields. The nature of these organizations will be largely dictated by 
the character of the jobs they have to do and the decisions they have 
to = ry out, but four characteristics will be common to all of them: 

Their programs must be flexible in scope.—The regional require- 
aia with respect to water use and related basin activities, transporta- 
tion facilities and land development activities are expanding and 
changing ones. Thus, any agency charged with responsibilities in 
these areas is likely to go through a staging process. Initially, its 
duties may consist only of research or regulation, but within 10 or 20 
years, it may be necessary for the organization to assume construction 
or operating responsibilities. Such responsibilities may be fulfilled 
for a time by contracting for services with private concerns or provid- 
ing financial assistance to public or private operating agencies. Ulti- 
mately, the regional agency may operate facilities and provide services 
itself. In any event, the : agencies must be so ooniedl that their pro- 
grams can keep pace with the times and are not handicapped by undue 
limitations or restrictions in a period of rapid change. 

2. They must have adequate sources of financial support, of such a 
kind as to assure a reasonable balance between contributions made and 
benefits received by those for whom services are provided—The major 
public activities necessary to underwrite regional development require 
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heavy initial outlays of funds. The region’s wealth and productivity 
are sufficient to sustain these outlays without imposing a crushing 
burden on its residents, though the existing level of local taxes invari- 
ably seems high indeed to the heavily mortgaged suburbanite and city 
dweller who cannot easily recognize the benefits accruing from regional 
services with high capital costs. And most of these activities will 
ultimately be self-supporting, in the sense that direct benefits accruing 
from them can be identified with some precision and recovered over the 
life of the facilities. Nevertheless, the development of these facilities 
will require expenditures which are not customarily undertaken by 
local governments or financed by local revenue systems. 

Conventional means of public finance are therefore not likely to 
satisfy the regional requirements in all program areas. At least, the 
readjustment of traditional revenue sources, such as the establishment 
of special benefit districts to support regional activities by property 
taxes or other general taxes, will require a lengthy period of negotia- 
tion which does not square with the need to make certain decisions 
promptly. The functional agencies will therefore have to secure 
financial support from revenues and advances or bond issues secured 
by anticipated revenues. Some contributions by local governments 
may be called for, but the regional enterprises should be primarily self- 
supporting. 

3. Their activities should be defined in terms of broad functional 
fields, so balance can be maintained between specialized activities that 
relate to a common end.—A common theme in the reports of the ve 
cialists in all of the substantive fields which the joint committee has 
investigated is the interdependence and relatedness of activities in 
broad areas of development. Many metropolitan areas have learned 
the painful lesson that individual programs dealing with a single 
problem-area, such as water supply and pollution control, or highways 
and mass transportation facilities, cannot be planned, managed, or 
financed separately. The new conference, with the help of its staff, 
‘an be expected to indicate policy priorities among the broad areas of 
regional concern ; it cannot be expected to determine priorities within 
sach field. Thus each of the major agencies must be organized so as 
to relate and coordinate the separate activities required to achieve a 
broad common purpose such as a comprehensive transportation system, 
vr multiple use of water resources. 

4. They should be built on ewisting agencies.—It serves little pur- 
pose to undertake major structural reforms in order to achieve an 
attractive organizational chart suitable for framing. The experience, 
know-how, and capacities of agencies already at work need to be 
employed to the fullest possible extent. Adjustments in relations 
among agencies and the establishment of links heretofore absent are 
required, but adjustments and changes should be kept to a minimum. 

The common requirements for the working regional agencies indi- 
cated above make it possible to sketch out the broad dimensions of 
the arrangements required for metropolitan development. With the 
council playing its role of overseer and reporter and providing policy 
leadership, the following organizations are called for in the area. 

1. A regional transportation agency—This agency would be re- 
sponsible for insuring adequate transportation of persons and goods 
in the region within the framework of broad regional plans. It would 
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be responsible for the determination of future highway extensions and 
characteristics. It would assume responsibility for the regulation of 
traffic flow upon arterial routes, and for the provision of parking 
facilities and the control of their use within the downtown area. It 
would also be responsible for the construction and operation of any 
mass transportation facilities for which public ownership and opera- 
tion is deemed appropriate, and for the operation of terminal facili- 
ties. Charged with the specific duty of maintaining and improving 
mobility within the region, the agency would have ‘the authority to 
establish rates for mass transportation services having an effect on 
interstate travel within the region and for parking facilities; and 
depending on the analysis of ‘future traffic requirements, it would 
establish user charges for the arterial highway system where such 
charges are feasible. All revenues: received by the agency would com- 
prise a common fund for the support of the agency’s authorized 
expenditures, 

The principal broad alternatives in organizing the metropolitan 
region to dual with its transportation problems are a public authority 
established by interstate compact, or a Federal corporation. What- 
ever final form is eventually settled upon, local jurisdictions should 
be represented. The most criticized shortcomings of any such auton- 
omous agency can also be minimized without destroying the business 
advantages of the corporate form, by requiring that it make available 
records, plans, programs, and that reports of activities be made to 
the conference; and that it cooperate with the conference in the de- 
velopment of a transportation policy. 

2. A regional economic development agency.—This agency would 
be established to encourage the phe omg of a land use pattern for 
the region consonant with the symbolic character of the region and 
Federal space requirements. Its major activity would be the acqui- 
sition of land for public use and development, in advance of need, 
as recommended by the joint committee’s consultants on economic 
development. As the consultants propose, the agency would not only 
purchase land for the development of industrial districts, but also for 
parks and open-space reservations, highways, Federal office buildings, 
and other uses. 

With such objectives, the agency should be organized to undertake 
broad economic and land use research and planning activities, to 
provide assistance and coordination for the activities of the private 
and public agencies concerned with economic development in the area, 
and to work | closely with urban renewal and redevelopment authori- 
ties. The latter activity would be especially important in view of the 
fact that urban redevelopment programs must be carried out with a 
realistic understanding of the main stream of private economic devel- 
opment so that the potential of each part of the region can be realized. 

Although the development agency can be expected to be ultimately 
self-supporting, the need to provide adequate capital funds for its land 
purchase program in the beginning indhathes that it should be estab- 
lished as a Federal corporation. As might be the case with any trans- 
portation authority, however, provision could also be made for the 
subsequent transfer of authority to an agency established by inter- 
state compact. The special interest of the Federal Government in 
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the acquisition of sites for its facilities should be recognized in such a 
transfer by continuing to provide for Federal membership on the 
agency’s directing board. oe the activities of the agency should 
be subject to inquiry and evaluation by the conference, 

3. Coordination of water use activities.—The related functions of wa- 
ter supply, pollution control and basin development present a some- 
what different picture. Effectively organized agencies are function- 
ing in the District of Columbia, Maryland, and parts of northern Vir- 
ginia. While, as reports by the joint committee’s consultants have in- 
dicated, further consolidations would lead to increased effectiveness in 
programing and operations, substantial coordination has already been 
achieved. The major immediate need is the creation of a single 
mechanism—or at least the consolidation of many of the existing small 
water supply facilities—in northern Virginia. This limited degree 
of organization can be accomplished by the jurisdictions directly in- 
volved, for as indicated in the section on intergovernmental coopera- 
tion, the water supply field does offer potential for collaborative ac- 
tion. 

If, however, the earlier recommendation for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s withdrawal from the field of local services is adopted, further 
possibilities for improvement are offered. Rather than have the Dis- 
trict of Columbia assume the responsibility for the operation of the 
Washington Aqueduct and the development of additional water 
storage facilities, consideration should be given to the establishment of 
a single authority in the field of water production and sewage treat- 
ment. This change could be accomplished by the establishment of a 
new agency by interstate agreement. 

Regardless of action with respect to water supply, definite steps need 
to be taken to improve existing programs for soil conservation, stream- 
flow, and watershed recreational facilities. As earlier staff papers 
have indicated, research, educational and “pilot project” activities are 
urgent needs. Once again, the interstate commission, equipped with 
new regulatory authority and financial resources, would be the logical 
agency in which these responsibilities could be developed. Again, the 
conference would be expected to serve in a monitoring capacity. 


Further organizational evolution 


The proposals to establish regional agencies for transportation and 
development purposes and to initiate action with respect to the transfer 
of water use responsibilities to existing and proposed local and regional 
organizations are designed to meet the immediate problems facing 
metropolitan Washington. Together with the new conference, they 
provide skeleton arrangements by which the different elements in the 
regional constituency may find it possible to reconcile differences and 
to make soundly based decisions. These proposals represent, however, 
only the first stage in the evolution of an effective governmental struc- 
ture to keep pace with the evolving region. 

The direction of evolution, it should be emphasized, is not toward a 
massive superstructure. Rather, it is toward the realinement and 
reassignment of responsibilities so that local governments and local 
agencies can function more effectively. Should any Federal corpora- 
tions be established, while they begin their work negotiations can 
simultaneously commence to provide an interstate compact as the 
basis for their future operations. Meanwhile, the conference should 
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serve to insure that not only are the separate agency programs con- 
sistently related to one another but also that the Washington region 
does not succumb to “authorititis.” Local jurisdictions and local 
citizens are given ready access to the agencies and predominant in- 
fluence in their programs. As regional development goes on, the 
capacity of the local constituencies to exercise this authority will in- 
crease, rather than diminish. 

T he balance sheet: assets and liabilities 

This analysis of the present pattern of government in the Washing- 
ton region and the present system of intergovernmental cooperation 
has concluded with a series of organizational proposals. It should not 
be pretended that these proposals represent an administrative sleight 
of hand by which the potential of regional development is realized, 
but the existing framework of government and the present political 
system remain “unchanged. The roles of certain parties-in-interest 
will be changed in major ways, certain prerogatives will be removed, 
certain prerogatives will be ‘granted. It is important to make these 
implications clear by identifying the underlying rationale of the 
analysis. 

The fundamental aim of this report has been to show how the 

capacity of local governments to deal with the new problems of the 
metropolitan age may be increased, and how the metropolitan con- 
stituency may be enabled to determine its affairs in a democratic way. 
These recommendations look to the establishment of a governmental 
process which allows the differences among the separate parts of the 
region’s public to be identified in open debate and to be adjusted by 
honest compromise and free negotiation, in recognition of overriding 
common interests. 

Thus, the establishment of the new conference is aimed at providing 
an instrument by which representation is achieved for the jurisdictions 
themselves and deliberations are focused toward constructive purposes 
and action. There, differences in outlook and objectives are not denied ; 
instead they become the basis on which acceptable decisions and policy 
are made. Similarly, the transportation agency is conceived in terms 
broad enough to encompass the separate elements of rail, bus, and 
private automobile—and to combine the different perspectives and 
aims of highway engineers, transit experts, and commuters. The de- 
velopment agency w ill coordinate work to achieve balance between the 
interests of the Federal Government, industry and commerce, the pri- 

vate land developer, and the city and suburban resident. Ultimately, 
arrangements in the field of water are designed for the purpose of 
allowing the industrial user and the gardener, the recreational enthu- 
siast and the farmer, the polluter and the polluted, each to have his say. 

Nonetheless, it should be clear that the representation of interests, 
whether in terms of place of residence, occupation, or outlook will take 
2 different form than presently exists. The tight little islands of 
jurisdictional autonomy which serve as a base for each predominant 
interest to sally forth on raiding expeditions will be somewhat re- 
stricted. Big organizations such as the conference and the working 
agencies will become the forums in which interests are advanced and 
defended. A modern, urban form of the representative process will 
come into being alongside of the established system of popular govern- 
ment which we have inherited. 
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“Bigness” seems to be a bad word to many Americans these days. 
It seems to imply that the individual loses control over the manage- 
ment of his private and public affairs and runs the risk of forfeiting 
his self-identity. But it is a matter of historical record that this 
country’s claim to greatness has been its ingenuity in establishing, 
managing, and controlling big enterprises. In the exploration and 
settlement of a continent, in business and in commerce, in military and 
foreign affairs, we have relied upon large-scale organizations and we 
have prospered as we didso. There seems little reason to hesitate to use 
them again as we turn to the problems of directing the course of 
metropolitan affairs in the public interest. 
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